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HORT and deficient as the following ſheets 

are, relating the ſubje& they treat upon; yer 
the author has been inſenſibly led on to exceed 
the bounds of his original intention; and now 
that he ſees his performance dreſſed in another 
form than that in which he gave it the printer; 
candour obliges him to apprize the reader of ſome 
of the deficiencies he is conſcious it is replete 
withal: and diſowns the vanity of claiming any - 
other merit, than what comes within the bounds 
of a good intention; if the reader will allow him 


that, it is all he preſumes to hope for, and will 


think himſelf amply rewarded. 


The plan he propoſes for the conſideration of 
the Reſpectable Body to whom he addreſſes it, 
fo far as it relates to husbandry, he believes to be 
new. If the theory of ſuch a plan was properly 
purſued, and that followed by real experiments, 

8 * 


live, it is not wichput partaking in ſome degree, 


Lü. 
judiciouſly planned and induſtriouſly executed, he 


flatters himſelf it would be productive of laſting 
and ſolid benefits to mankind. 


The little ſpecimen he has given upon fermenta- 
tion toſhew what he means by zheorical lectures, he 
is conſcious is very deficient, upon ſo large, ex- 
tenſive and inviting a ſubject, but hopes the read- 
er will, in conſideration of the goodneſs of his 
intention make all generous allowances ; this per- 
formance being only intended as hints for a general 
improvement, and not a /yſem: particularly where 
he has not diſtinguiſhed ſo clearly as he now ſees. 
he ought to have done, between the different 
- ſpecies of fermentation. As in the proceſs of making 
malt, he has not in its proper place at all times 
ſpecified the ſpecies of fermentation, which he 
apprehends to be of the vinous kind. Again in 
page 28, where he ſpeaks of the grain periſhing 
by another ſtage of fermentation, he hopes the 
reader will indulge him, by ſuppoſing he means 
that of the putrefactive kind. In page 29 he ſays, 
grain will never vegetate when emerſed in water, 
which is a certain fact, but the fermentation he 
there mentions as being prevented by the water, 
he would be underſtood to mean of the vinous 
kind; but that which he ſays will at laſt come on 
to the deſtruction of the grain, he hopes the rea- 
der will deem of the putrefactive kind. And of 
the ſame ſpecies of fermentation is that he men- 
tions in page 37, to be in the manure ſo univer- 
fally uſed by the farmer: tho' he is willing to be- 


of 


it 


of an acetous fermentation. And the fermentation 
he deſcribes to come upon new hay, page 49, he 
apprehends to be of the putrefactive kind. | 


The Author particularly requeſts the reader 
will not cenſure him tor calling horſe- dung an un- 
fermented maſs, tho' he owns, as putrefaction is an 
effect of that ſpecies of fermentation, the expreſſion. 
will admit of objection; but he means, that in the 
ſtate he deſcribes it, it has not undergone fermen- 
tation ſince its departure from the Animal. p. 37. 


The experiments he relates are his own, * he 
owns many more ought to have been made; bur 
hath not conveniencies here that are neceflary to 
purſue a proper chain of inſtruttive experiments; 

| beſides which, he. has unfortunately loſt an ac- 
count of many he has made. 


The zeal be hath expreſſed upon the article of 
grain being thrown away in the manner he has 
deſcribed, - he hopes will excite an emulation a- 
mongſt che ingenious and opulent, for diſcover- 
ing a remedy againſt an evil of fo ſerious a nature: 
and that more particularly, as ſuch monſtrous 
ſums go annually our of the kingdom for thar ar- 
ticle. 


r b8 great weight he hath ſhewn to be upon 
the Linen manufacture is alſo of a very intereſting 
nature, and certainly every method ſhould be 

tried 


* Except one taken from Dr, Shaw which he has acknow- 
ledged in its proper place. 


* 
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tried that human invention can deviſe to re- 
move ſuch a devouring evil much more might 
have been ſaid on that head, but he hopes the 
reader will attend to the calculations; which he 
flatters himſelf will ſtimulate ſome more capa- 
ble hand to embark in a demonſtration of rhe ab- 
ſurdity of thre preſent mode of culture. 


His poſtſcript he owns is alſo very ſhort in its 
treatment of ſalt; but it he is ſo fortunate as to 
make any impreſſion towards an amendment of 
the evils attending this country, at leaſt of thoſe 
he has touched upon, he will never heſitate to con- 
tribute all his little abilities are capable of, to aſſiſt 
in the good work, and upon the whole, earneſtly 
hopes proper methods will be purſued, for en- 
couragement and inſtruction towards a general 
improvement of the lands, not only to the relicf 
of the poor, but for the emolument of the king- 
dom in general, to prevent ſuch monſtrous ſums 
of money going annually out of the nation, for 
the proviſions, that ſuch improvement of the 
lands would produce. 


E R R A T A. 


f. ſpeading r. ſpreading. p. 32, I. 9 f. raug r. wrought. 
p. 37 1. 14 f. raught r. wrought. p. 40 
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May it Pleaſe Your ExCELLENCY, 
and the Reſt of the Gentlemen * 


the DusLin Society, 


HE nobleneſs of Your undertaking for the im- 
-provement of the uſefull arts; Your volun- 
tary ſubſcriptions for the ſupport of that liberality, 
which hath ſo abundantly appeared in Your pre- 
miums to the induſtrious in almoſt every branch, 
very ſoon after my arrival here, ſtruck me with 
a reverence and regard for You, that may be bet- 
ter conceived, than I have power to expreſs: 
And muſt in the eſteem of every lover of his 
country, mark You for patriots of a ſuperior de- 
gree; ſince all Your aim tends to the improvement 
of the kingdom, and that ſo amply, diveſted of 
all pecuniary views, as to ſupport and encqurage 
ſnch improvement by Your own liberality, 


Thus generouſly ſetting Yourſelves up the pro- 
tectors and encouragers of induſtry, and the labo- 
rious arts; of courſe muſt expoſe You to the ad- 


A 2 | dreſs 
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dreſs of cvery man, who thinks he underſtands a 
little more of any particular branch than his neigh- 
bours : but that trouble, I am- taught to believe; 
You undergo with pleaſure; ſince I dare ſay You 
conclude, that amongſt a multitude of droſs, ſome 
ſterling may be found, ._ . 17 

For my own part, I profeſs it to be ene 
utmoſt deference, and higheſt ſenſe of ſubmiſſion, 
that I venture to addreſs a Body, whom I know to 
be lo very reſpectable in the three kingdoms: And 
whether the following ſheets meet with V our ap- 
probation or not; 1 Haß in Your candour, and 
hope You will attribute the attempt, to the zeal and 
fondneſs I have for this particular branch, which 
I wiſh by every means in my power to promote; 
and which I once flattered, myſelf with making 
ſome progreſs in: but it bath happened that I am 
AT or at leaſt limited in r AE. © 


Tho' we denn of England + a8 the corker; anc 
therefore the ſuperior of the three kingdoms, yet 
as a people we are one; and conſequently all rejoice 
with the fame voice, at our victories, the tremen- 
dous greatneſs of our marine, and undaunted in- 
. trepidity of our troops; in theſe we glory, and 
bid defiance to the world. But alas! how would 
our acquiſitions revert to our foes, our unparal- 
leled fleet dwandle into duſty and our troops into 
dejectedneſs and miſery; were it not for the cul- 
tivation of our lands? 


Can 


(.5) 


Can we then be at a loſs to pronounce what is 
the ſtaple commodity, or the ſterling art? No. 
. *tis husbandry; tis that ſupplies rhe ſturdy oak; 
tis that ſupplies the as z and 'tis that ſup- 
PR the food. 


Can we then be too Aagbine in our endeavors 
to reduce this important branch to a rational and 
intelligible ſyſtem? ſurely not. But wonderfull it 
is that ſo little progreſs has been made therein, ſince 
the importance of it, muſt have appeared to every 
man who ever gave u er time to conſider its 
n 


The few adyances that have already been made 


towards its improvement, have been of great ſer- 
vice; but the neceſſity of its being purſued, in 


no time, ever en more preſſing than the 
1 


by is this juncture we have competitors in our 
trade in every part of the world; a circumſtance 
that ſhould be attended to with a jealous. eye. 


The bulk of our people are the immediate ma: 
nufacturers of our commodities; and therefore it 
ſhould ſeem unneceſſary ro point our to the in- 
genious and opulent, the crying neceſſity of re- 
ducing the price of all kinds of proviſion, which 
is all that the poor workman labours for; where- 
as, if inftcad of leſſening the price of that to him, 

it 
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it ſhould ſtill advance, (as it has done for ſome 
Years paſt) for want of real and ſolid improve- 


ments in husbandry, is it not manifeſt that ſuch 


advance mult ultimately fall upon the price of our 


goods? which, will be -ſtill rendering our trade 
more precarious, ſince it will afford to our natu- 


ral enemies, room to underſell us in foreign mar- 
kets; they having already apparently ſhewn, a 


greater propenſity to the improvement of husban- 
dry than we have; and as a reproach to us; cven 


upon the plan of one of our own people. * 


The flow progreſs of husbandry amongſt us, 


cannot be better accounted for, than it is by a very 


ingenious writer, whoſe merit is ſo great, that it 
appears to me, a particular misfortune to man- 
kind, that he proceeds not in a work, he ſeems 
ſo capable of compleating; and which every lover 
of his country muſt moſt ardently with for ; name- 
ly, a compleat and rational ſyſtem of agriculture, 


He expreſſes himſelf in the following man- 
ner. 5 ; 
| ee The 


The experimental treatiſe on huſbandry, compiled by Mr. 
Duhamel and others, and by the former publiſhed in France, 


wholly upon the principles of the ingenious Mr. Tull, whoſe. 


merit, in that invention, cannot be ſufficiently praiſed. And 
as a ſpur to the rouſing the ingenious and rich to the improve- 
ment of this art amongſt us, let them confider how incumbent 
it is upon them to do it, for the benefit of their country, when 
men amongſt our enemies, of the abilities and character of 
Duhamel! &c. embark therein. That thought ſhould awaken 
their ideas, fince it ſeems to threaten us with infinite- 
ly more danger ; than all their boaſted fleets and armies. 


(7) 


* The flow progreſs of husbandry may be ac- 
« counted for from obvious reaſons. This art 
« js, in general, carried on by thoſe whoſe minds 
« have never been improved by ſcience, taught 
cc to make obſervations, or draw concluſions, in 
« order to attain the truth, or by thoſe who, al- 
though nature has been very bountifull, cannot 
carry their ſchemes into execution, from the 
& narrowneſs of their fortunes. The former can 
“ never know more than they have learned from 
& their fathers; the latter dare risk nothing, as 
& their. daily bread depends on the certainty of 
« ſucceſs.» 


Agriculture, tho' it depends very much on 
& the powers of machinery, yet [I'll venture to 
<« affirm, that it has a greater dependance on chy- 
© miſtry. Without a knowledge in the latter 
& ſcience, its principles can never be ſettled. As 
this ſcience is but of late invention, and has nor 
&« yet been cultivated with that regard to utility, 
„and the improvement of trades and manufac- 


„ tures, as it ought and might, agriculture is 
& hardly ſenſible of its dependance on it. < 


c The juſt theory of an art leads directly to its 
improvement, as it leads to thoſe experiments, 
* which 


b Doftor Homes Principles of Agricalture and Vegetation 


Page 2. and 3, 
© Same Author, p. 4 and 5. 
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& which remain to be tried. Without this guide 
ve may ſtumble on truths by accident; bur 
< when led by it, we have the ſecret ſatis faction 
4 of thinking, that we are indebted to ourſelves 
« for the happy iſue of the experiment. a 


« The operations of bodies are to be account - 
ed for only from their known qualities aſcer- 
© tained by experiment. reaſoning on any other 
40 plan, WWW "7\ hs 


Ber Agriculture does mot take its riſe oniginatly 
from reaſon, but from fuct and experience. It 
& is a branch of natural philoſophy, and can only 
© be improved from the knowledge of facts, as 
© they happen in nature. It is by attending to 
e theſe facts that the other branches of natural 
% philoſophy have been ſo much advanced during 
© theſe two laſt ages. Medicine has attained its 

& preſent perfection only from the hiſtory of diſ- 

“ eaſes and caſes delivered down. Chymiſtry is 
no reduced to a regular ſyſtem, by the means 
of experiments made either by chance or deſign. 
«< But where are the experiments in agriculture 
«© to anſwer this purpoſe? when I look round for 
« ſuch, I can find few or none. There, then 
| . 


« Same Author, p. 5 and 6. 
© Same Author, p. 7. and 8. 
* Thoagh it ſhould not be forgot that there is infinite me- 
rit in Mr. Duhamle's experimental 6 : 


1 
ce lies the impediment in the way of agricul- 
« ture. Books in that art we are not deficient 


£«-jn; but the Soo” we want is a book of expexi- 
6 ments. 8 


To what the ingenious author has ſaid, we may 
add, that it has been a cuſtom to read publick lec- 
tures on various branches of philoſophy, anatomy, 
phyſick, chymiſtry and law; and that ſuch lectures 
have been of univerſal ſervice in diffuſing know- 
ledge to mankind: but no man ever undertook to 
read lectures on husbandry, h which ſome perhaps 
will be led to think, may be accounted for, from the 
difficulty they may imagine, ſuch an undertaking 
would be attended with: and certainly it would 
conſume both time and labour; but for my own part, 
I do not ſee why lectures might not in time, be as 
well executed, upon this ſubject as upon any of the 
above branches; ſince it certainly is not more 
complicated, than any one of them. 


If a man of any moderate abilities, was ene» 
gaged in a work of that kind, and would devote 
his time and attention to it, a great variety of uſe- 
full experiments would be made, which would 
unfold to mankind, the hidden myſtery of this art: 

men B | and 


v Doctor Home, p. 201, and 202. 


h Except ſome few detached pieces on particular ſubjects, as 
Doctor Woodward upon vegetation. Mr. Evelyn upon Earth &. 
before the Royal Society of London. 

* See the latter part of the quotation, 1 now given, begin- 
ning at the third line from the bottom, p. 8 
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and the greater the variety of experiments that would 
neceſſarily attend ſuch an undertaking, the more 
certain we ſhould become, of every ſtep we ought. 
to take, for producing the various vegetables which 
the carth, with judicious aſſiſtance, is prone to 
furniſh us in great abundance: i untill at length, 
by purſuing a ſcheme of this kind, a regular y. 
tem might be formed, upon rational and experi- 
mental principles; which the tarmer e 
could never err. 


The prevailing notion amongſt thoſe who are 
employed in the cultivation of land, is, that few 
or no vegetables can be produced upon the earth, 
without a large charge or addition of all kinds of 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances; * and therefore 
they conclude, the muck as it is called, to be the 
food of plants. A very natural conjecture for a 
poor illiterate man, who neither knows the qua- 
lities or compoſition thereof; nor conceives the 
operation of bodies upon each other, in any other 
manner than, that if he eats, it will aſſwage his 
hunger, and that if he drinks e of bran- 
ay it will make him drunk. 


Sq 


- 


i In the laſt ſummer I raiſed ten ounces of wheat from fix 
ſingle grains without any ſort of manure. I alſo have now 
forty-one ears from one grain. I have other ears now by me 
of above ſeven inches long: and I have ſome with conſide- 
rably above 100 grains in 2 ear &c. &c. all raiſed in the 

lſt ſummer, and without any lind of manure. 
| & See a confutation of this notion, in the above note. 


Err) 


The plough, an obedient and tractable machine, 
when fixed to the gears of the horſes, will follow 
them, and will not counteract my intention, as 
the generality of thoſe ſort of people will; they 
preſuming upon the ſuperiority of their imaginary 
knowledge: but notwithſlanding the obſtinocy that 
every gentleman who has been employed in farm- 
ing, muſt have experienced in that tribe of men; 
yet they have ſagacity enough to purſue a plan 
which tends to their profit, when it is rendered 
perfectly clear and intelligible to them; as hath 
been confirmed by the prevailing chem now in 
England of ſowing. turnips, clover, and other ar- 
rificial graſſes, which is only a modern practice, 
and does not to this Why prevail in ſome parts of 
_—_— 


=> 


B 2 as In 


1 A gentleman there, lately ſowed turnips in his fields 5 in "EY 
wall, took men down. to hough them, and reported he 
intended to ſeed ſheep Mich them. Upon which he became 
the laugh of the ignorant, who were inquiſitive to know what 
butcher would buy bis mutton, or who would eat it? Such 
people are more to be pitied than condemned, for tho' a lad 
of a very delicate palate might cenſure mutton 0 fed, as bein 
rank, yet were it an ie ſo, it might ſureh be good food for 
the roftick and mechar.ick, ſince by this practice, it is obtained 
at a lower price, than it otherwiſe would have been, had this 
improvement never been made. 
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In general they have an abhorrence of all 
practices in husbandry, that are new, or that at 
leaſt appear to be ſo to them; and I have many 
times in my liſe regreted moſt heartily, the in- 
fluence that ſome old farmers, of /uppoſed experience, 
have had upon gentlemen ;. ſo as totally to 
ſubvert their intentions, even to a counteract- 
ing of their ſchemes; and that at a double ex- 
pence, attended with a precarious gain, and cer- 
tain impoveriſhment of their land. 


Let us for a moment n why gentlemen 
are ſo caſily governed, by people whom they muſt 
know to be very ignorant. I flatter myſelf I ſhall 
not incur the reſentment of any one who wiſhes 
to ſee husbandry flouriſh „by ſaying it is from their 
either not underſtanding any thing of chymiſtry, 
or that they do not give themſelves time to con- 
ſider and enquire into the operations and effects 
of bodies upon each other; to do which of their 
own accord properly, a little en knowledge is 
abſolutely . 


Hence we ſee how eaſy it is to account for the 
ſlow progreſs of the art, Jon Gentlemen, ſeem 
ſo ardently bent to promote; ſince moſt men who 
are poſſeſſed of chymical knowledge are other- 
ways employed, cither in compounding of me- 
dicines, or in hcaling broken and diforder'd 
conſtitutions. 


Again 
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Again, we may obſerve how ſeldom it happens, 
that any man will, and perhaps he that would, 
cannot, devote his whole time to the ſervice of 
mankind in the improvement of husbandry or any 
other art. 


It is very true, an infinite number of books 
have been publiſhed upon the ſubject; even ſo 
many, that I think I am poſſeſſed of upwards of 
a hundred volumes, and I believe there are at leaſt 
as many more that I cannot get. 


Amongſt all theſe writers, at leaſt thoſe that T 
have in my poſſeſſion ; there does not appear to 
me above one who devoted his time with a diſin- 
tereſted view, namely Mr. Tull, m whole ſcheme 
was almoſt nyperfectly new, and indeed his merit 


Was very great. 


However 
n can it be expected, r 
farming was his paſſion, —_ he could afford to try experi- 


ments. I mean not by his e mr of Tull, to cenfure 
other writers, fince moſt of them have merit, even the 
bumble Mr. Valter Bhth, hath his: and it would be highly 
cenſurable in me not to allow infinite praiſe due to Mr. Duhamel, 
tho" the merit of his works may redound to our diſadvantage, as 

was before mention'd in page 6. and I would not have it for- 
8 eſtimable Doctor Home: treatiſe is, Columella, and 


n I fay almoſt, ſince he ſeems to have taken the hint from 
his * cultivation of vineyards when upon his tra- 
vels. 


— — — a — - — — - - 
— — = - . — — W 
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Howeverfor want ofa little chymical knowledge 
heruninto ſome errors, which were the more dan- 
gerous, that his authority has been and is till 
much eſteemed by ingenious and ſpeculative men : 
and I cannot but with his ſyſtem was more at- 
tended to, than it is; ſince ] can from experience 
pronounce,” upon the value of it; tho' I hope I 
may venture to ſay, without umbrage to the ſan- 
guine favourers of his ſyſtem, if there are any 
more ſo than I am, that I believe it capable of im- 
provement, were proper experiments made by a 


judicious hand, which, in the eſteem of generous 


minds, would rather add = than Leen the merit 
on his invention. | 


This my ac b baſtily aſerred a 
fact, which was alſo ſomewhat dangerous; ſince it 
in ſome degree amounted to an abridgment of one 
particular method of improvement ; which me- 
thod, in proportion as his authority prevails, 
would diminiſh in its eſtimation and be diſcou- 
raged, of which I have had ſufficient proof : 
ſome gentlemen I have converſed with, when they 
wanted rational argument to ſupport their opini- 
on, having, to confute me, quoted the nale wing 
paſſage from him. 


After his various experiments upon mint, with 
water, earth, ſalt &c. he ſays. © The mints all 
ſmew 


(15) | 
ſhew that ſalt is poiſon to plants,” o except thoſe ' 
of the marine kind. 


He might with as much propriety have ſaid, 
that wine is a poiſon to man, becauſe ſome have 
died by an exceſſive uſe of it. And with as much 
reaſon he might have ſaid alſo, that water is a 
poiſon to plants, ſince where it abounds or lodges 
too much or too long, death enſues to the plants 
of that neighbourhood. » With the ſame parity 
of reaſon he might have ſaid water is likewiſe an 
enemy to yegetation, becauſe grain will not ve- 
getate, when covered with water; as will be de- 
monſtrated preſently, under fermentation. 


Were I to run into a full explanation of my 
reaſons for differing from him in opinion, it would 
greatly exceed my preſent intention; ſince I ſhould 
be obliged to trouble Vou with a deſtinct diſſertati- 
on upon ſalts and vegetation, and therefore in this 
place I muſt beg it may be admitted as ſufficient 
for me to premiſe, that from experience I know 
ſalts of almoſt all kinds, are a part of the food of 
plants; r and whenſoever the contrary appears, it 

muſt 


© See Tull page 11. zd edition 

P I would be underſtood, to except all aquatick plants, by 
the fame right and reaſon that he excepts the marine kind. 

r I having now by me, a journal of many experiments I 
made with various kinds and quantities of ſalts upon wheat, 
and the exact produce of each riment, many of which were 
gery great, even 70 times the ſeed ſown. 


—z 
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muſt ariſe from an over abundant quantity being 
employed, or its being injudiciouſly applied, and 
not from their qualities being prejudicial to plants: 
always meaning to be underſtood to except ſuch, 
as would be particularly ſpecified as enemies to 
vegetation, were I to trouble You with my 
thoughts upon the ſubject diſtinctly. 


When we ſpeak of ſalts to a farmer, he un- 
derſtands no other to be in nature, than the ma- 
rine kind, and were I to ſay ever ſo much to con- 
vince him; he would never believe me; till I 
ſhew him how to diſcover and abſolutely obtain 
them, which the chymiſts do every day, out of a 


great variety of bodies; and Very muas are 
the kinds of ſalt. 


Every country houſewife, when her ſtock of 
rain water is exhauſted, and her ponds are dry 
knows, that if ſhe makes a lye with wood-aſhes, 
or if ſhe puts thoſe aſhes into hard ſpring water; 
ſhe can wafh her linnen with that water, ſince it 
will then diſſolve her ſoap, which it would not 
do before the aſhes or lye were added to the wa- 
ter, and therefore ſhe could not waſh with it: 
but if ſhe or even her honeſt yeoman, ſhould 
be asked what is the cauſe, and how thoſe bodies 
operate upon each other to effect ſuch a manifeſt 
change; they cannot tell us, that the water was 
hard from the mineral or vitriolick acid it contain- 
ed; that the aſhes abound with alkaline ſalts, that 

the 


627 
the water very ſoon, from its diſſolvable quality, 
ſeparates thoſe ſalts from the aſhes; that acids 
and alkalies have a very powerful ſpecific attrac- 
tion, and that therefore the acid which before 
rendered the water hard, is now, by its union 
with the alkali, blunted aid deſtroyed; and was 
there acid ſufficient, the alkali would alſo be de- 
ſtroyed, and the acid and alkali together would 
make a new creation, known by the name of a 
neutral ſalt, But that not being the caſe in this 
operation, the ſalt ſtill remains an alkali, tho' not 
ſo compleat a one as it would have been, had it 
Been ſeparated from the aſhes by rain, or any 0- 
ther /oft water, T But remaining in the inſtance 
before us, an alkali, by its quantity predominat- 
ing over. the acid, contributes to the buſineſs 
of waſhing, by very powerfully removing the 
dirt, which is its effect in the compoſition, of ſoap, 
of which it is the capital ingredient, for without it, 
the ſoap · boiler could never unite the oil and other 
ingredients, of which his ſdap is compoſed. * 


Some few farmers alſo know, that wood-aſhes 
are an excellent manure, but were I to tell ont gf 


'them ir is rhe falrs in thoſe aſhes, that atttact 


the acids of the air, earth and water, which, when 
ſufficiently united, form a neutral ſalt, and there- 
by become in part the food of plants; he would 
not believe a word I ſay; unleſs I ſhew him how 

| | C to 


+ See note page 24. 
Every body knows that oil and water will not in = 
bat if a little alkaline ſalt be added, they will unite immediate! 


„ 
to ſeperate and obtain thoſe ſalts, and then ſhew him 
the reciprocal effeft between them and an acid, 


after which he would be convinced; and would 
appear to his brethren a wonderful man, were he 
to ſpeak to them upon the ſubject; and as this is 
all mechanical, quite within the reach of his con- 
ception, he would be as capable of ſpeaking up- 
on, demonſtrating the facts, and proving the ope- 
rations and effects of theſe bodies upon each other, 
as ever Boerhaave was. 


In this place it may not be improper to inform 
my reader, that theſe alkaline falts abound moreor 
leſs in all nature; and particularly that all vege- 
table and animal ſubſtances are replete with them; 
and that they are very important agents in the work 
of vegetation; but in this performance I have not 
room to demonſtrate their effects therein, farther 
than what has juſt now preceded. 


Were I to tell a farmer that all bodies contain 


more or leſs fire, and that without fire no vege- 


tation could go on, he would never believe me, 
till I ſhould demonſtrate to him the fact by expe- 
riments, the former of which may be done by 
hammering iron till it is even red hot. 


By adding common water and oil of vitriol to- 

8 her, the mixture would become ſo hot, as to 

er it impoſſible to hold the veſſel in which 

it is contained in the naked hand; nay, ſo in- 

tenſe will be the heat, if they are added haſtily 
together, as to break ariy glaſs veſſel. 


Strong 


FF" © 
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Strong ſpirit of nitre and a chymical aromatick 
oil being added together, will burſt into flame like 
volcanoes: 7 


And the latter, namely, that no vegetation can 
go on without fire will appear in the proceſs of 
making malt, page 24. and the experiments fol- 
lowing that. 


Experiments of this kind upon the different a- 
lements and bodies which are employed by nature 
in the propagation of plants, exhibited before the 
moſt illiterate man, would expoſe to his concep- 
tion the compoſition and operations thereof upon 
each other, and render him capable of making ra- 
tional obſervations, and of drawing judicious con- 
cluſions . Might we not hope therefore, were 
the improvements of husbandry properly purſued, 
that the hidden and unintelligible part of this art, 
might be redyced to the ſtandard of every mans 
capacity? n | 


Were I to talk 'to one of thoſe people of 
the heterogeneous bodies that are floating in the 
air, of its compreſſible and dilatable qualities, and 
of its uſe and action in vegetation, he would not 
believe or underſtand a word I ſhould ſay; but 


* As a proof of which, I have it in my power to ſay, that | 
have found more real uſe in a man who could neither write nor 
read, in a little imental elaboratory, than I ever did from 
2 fellow who could do both, and whom I employed, as con- 
cluding he knew more than myſelf. And it certainly is not a 
ſtupidity in human nature, that renders knowledge fo very dif 
ficult to acquire, but the fault js, in its not being properly and 
iave/ligibly copveyed to thoſe who are to leaan. 
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were I to exhibit the uſual experiments to him, to | 
demonſtrate my aſſertions, he would immediately 
underſtand the whole. | 


4 » 


What a pity it is then, that ſuch a valuable and 
material part of the community, ſhould be thus 
left in a ſtate of ignorance, uncultivated and un- 
improved. 5 | 


But to bring home a little nearer to our pur- 
poſe, what I would be underſtood to mean; I 
muſt beg leave to trouble You. with a little /peci- 
men of what might be done, upon the plan 
this addreſs is intended to propoſe, towards the 
_ diffuſing this kind of knowledge amongſt gen- 
tlemen of landed eſtates, who would have plea- 
ſure in recommunicating the ſame amongſt their 
tenants, labourers, and neighbouring farmers : 
and as an encouragement to gentlemen to for- 
ward every ſcheme that tends to the diffuſing this 
kind of knowledge amongſt the lower people; 
I have the pleaſure to ſay, that in England I have 
fully convinced, even ſome of my common la- 
bourers, that water, and that even the pureſt wa- 
ter contains earth, that earth contains ſalt, oil, ; &c. 
that air contains a great variety of heterogeneous 
bodies, and that all or moſt bodies contain fire; 
and diverſe other experiments which I have ex- 
hibited to them, that at laſt rendered them very 
uſeful and obedient, from a conſcionſneſs of con- 
yiction, that I ſuppoſe it would be as hard now, 
do alter their opinions relative to what I have 
Par K . n WA 45 ſhewn 


-, 
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ſhewn them, as it would have been to convince 
them of my aſſertions, without ocular demon- 


Suppoſe a farmer ſhould be told, that fermen- 
tation is the firſt agent in vegetation, he would 
ſmile, and I ſhould not be at all ſurprized to hear 
that he ſhould pronounce to his brethren the man 
to be mad, who ſhould have made that declaration. 


Yet I am willing to believe, that if bis land- 
lord, or any other gentleman, for whom he has 

y reſpect, was to read the following thoughts 
on fermentation, 4iſtinf#ly to him, the farmer would 
begin to change his opinion; but were the expe- 
riments abſolutely exhibited ro him, he would be 
as perfectly convinced as I am: And as there is 
no other way of making ſuch ſort of people con- 
ceive but by their „gt; ſurely too much pains 
cannot be taken to convey knowledge to them, in 
an art, in which they are ſo much concerned; 
and which itſelf is ſo undeniably the ftaple ſup- 
port of every people; in order to bring the. ſame 
into a regular, intelligible, and rational ſyſtem. 


Some Conſiderations on the powers and effefts of Fr R- 
- MENTATION, /@ far as it relates to . and 
fame other parts of Husbandry. 


So few of the writers on husbandry have taken 
any notice of fermentation, and thoſe that have, 
have done it ſo ſuperficially, that perhaps it may 


a >. At 


ta 
be a matter of ſome wonder, I ſhould think of 
treating it under a diſtin& head; as from the fi- 
lence of others, it may be deemed an operation of 
bodies, of no conſequence in vegetation; but I 
think, I may venture to ſay, whoever favours 
that opinion, it is at leaſt from their not having 
conſidered the powers and effects of fermentation; 


ſince I believe it, to be of as much importance 
in the work of vegetation, for the production of 


plants, as a male is to a female, for the propa 
tion of any ſpecies of animals, which I truſt will 


be ſufficiently proved by what follows. 


Tho' I would not- have it conceived, that I 
mean to cenſure the writers on our ſubje& with 
2 neglett on this head; ſince, even the writers on 
chymiſtry, who are ſuppoſed to know the powers 
and operations of bodies on each other, better 
than any other ſer of men, have not agreed in 
their opinions and ſentiments, on the powers and 


effects of this phenomena. Bur ſuch controver- 


ſies being foreign to our purpoſe; I ſhall paſs 
them over, and confine myſelf only 40 * re- 
lates to our purpoſe in its effects. f 


4 Fermentation is aid to be one of the moſt 
+. obſcure proceſſes in all nature, and has been 
allowed to be, by the generality of our lareſt 


“% philoſophers, in a great meaſure, a myſtery to 


„ which their principles will not wholly reach. 
“ Some have attempted to account for it on the 
* Newtonian a which principle is, that the 

| © expanſive 


c 


Wo 
“ expanſive force of air, rarcfied by the action of 
« fire; or the mutual action of fire and air, is the 


e univerſal natural cauſe of fermentation and diſ- 
« ſolution”. 


This ſhould ſeem a very rational and juſt princi- 
ple to conclude that it operates upon, when we 
conſider how abundantly air is rarefied by fire : and 
again when we conſider the inviſible fire t that is in- 
herent in all bodies, accompanied alſo with air; 
which both being confined in a body or compoſi- 
tion that is prone to fermentation; co-operate in 
the work thereof. | 


Where the attraction of the particles compoſing 
any body, ſhall be greater, than the efforts for ex- 
panſion and rarefaction, made by the air, and in- 
viſible fire, no fermentation can come on. 


Hence is an eſtabliſhed fact, that fermentation 
cannot be brought on any gry body, till ſome fluid 
one is brought in aid thereof, to ſeperate and leſ- 
ſen the attraction of the particles, compoſing. the 


dry body. 
To 


t Were I to ſpeak of fire diſtinctly, an inherent fire in bodies 
would be proved; which by the chymiſts is called P-logiffon ; 
bat as being a technical term, would not be ſo intelligible as I 
could wiſh to every reader, and therefore I venture to call it 
the inviſible fire, which I profeſs to do with great deference to 
the writers and adepts in that branch. | 


(24) 


To effect which, nothing within the compaſs 
of our enquiries is ſo applicable as water ; and 
particularly rain or pool water, they both being, 
naturally prone to putrefaction, a which is a con- 
ſequence and effect of fermentation. 


. 


To illuſtrate the effect of water in the ſepera- 
tion of dry bodies, I do not immediately recollect 
any proceſs that will anſwer our ' purpoſe better, 


than that of making malt, which is performed in 
the following manner. 


The Barley, or what other grain the fancy may 
diccate, is put into a veſſel, adapted in ſize to the 
quantity intended to be made; to which the wa- 
ter is added, till it riſe conſiderably above the 
grain, otherwiſe in the courſe of its ſwelling, it 
would riſe above the water. In this ſtate it is left, 


untill the grain has imbibed as much water as it 


can ſuſtain without burſting, and by which it is 
rendered very plump and large. Then being tak- 
en from the water and drained a little, it is thrown 
upon a floor in large heaps, the air being admited 
to it as freely as it can be; where an impregnated 
; | hear 


Such waters having leſs of any acids in them, than hard 
ſpring water, and alſo that acids are an enemy to putrefaction: 
and therefore it is, that ſalt which is made by-violent and quick 
fires, will not pickle fiſh or fleſh fo ſecurely, as that made 


with a gentle heat, the violent boiling, throwing of the moſt 


ſubtle and volatile part of the acid, which is the «/ential natu- 
ral part of falt. | | 


(25) 
heat ſoon ariſes, and by means thereof, the vital 
or vegetative parts of the ſeed are ſoon excited, w 
rendered active, and begin to ſprout; ſhooting forth 
their little ſeminal leaves, and firſt rudiments of 
roots; at which time, caution ſhould be uſed, to 
prevent the heating maſs from begining to putre- 
fy'; x and alſo from ſprouting too long, and ſhoot- 
ing into leaves and roots; Y which-would totally 
conſume the mealy ſubſtance of thegrain. It ſhould 
be obſerved the fermentation. has proceeded the 
better, the more exactly this ſprouting is per- 
formed, which ought to be neither too much nor 
too little : As ſoon therefore, as the ſprouting is 
ſufficiently come forward in the Whole heap, the 
grain muſt be immediately ſpread abroad ſome- 
what thin, to prevent not only its continuing hot, 
which it would do from the fermentation, and 
which would continue, did the ſeed remain in a 
large heap, but alſo to prevent putrefaction com- 
ing on, which would certainly enſue at a certain 
period of the fermentation; but by ſpeading it 
N D | thin, 


X This confirms the uſe of the invifible fre m mentioned in page 
* » Which, altho' inviſible yet is ſenſible to the touch: and the 

e of fire alſo mentioned in page, 18, 19, 26, 27, 29. 

* A confirmation of what was ſaid page 24, that putrefaction 
is an effect of fermentation. 

Which they will to a great length, and to prove it, I have 
now. an experiment depending in a ſaucer without any earth, 
in which ſome of the ſhoots are 4 inches and a half long, and 
the roots near 3 inches, which together is 7 inches and a half over 
and above the collateral branches and roots, and they, are ſtill 
growing, the mealy part of the ſeeds not being yet exhauſled; 


and therefore I expe& they will be much longer. 
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(26) 
thin, and admiting the air freely in at the windows, 
the fermentation is ſtoped, and conſequently the fur- 
ther ſprouting, and all other, the conſequences, 
which in this proceſs, would amount to infinite 
miſchiefs, were they not, by thus — it, 
totally interrupted. 


Thus the mealy parts of the grain remain atte- 
nuated, but not conſumed by the proceſs it has 
already undergone. | 


In this ſtate it is dried upon kilns of different 
ſtructures, and with different fuel, adapted to the 
colour, the manufacturer is defirous of having 


his malt, or to the fancy and deſire of his cuſto- 
mers. 


From this proceſs, we perceive water is brought 
in aid, to ſeparate the dry particles of the grain, 
which is effected by its inſinuating quality; and 
that in conſequence thereof, fermentation is brought 
thereon, which otherwiſe could not have been, 
had the grain remained in à dry ſtate, and the at- 


traction of its conſtituting particles had not thus 
been broke. 


Fire is found to abound .in the heap of grain, 
even to ſuch a degree, as to be ſenſible to the 
rouch, as ſoon as it arrives to a ſtate of fermenta- 
tion; which will be admitted as a proof of the in- 


viſible 


(27) 


ſible fire, 2 and of its importance in vegetation, 
for what is the conſequence of this fermentation 
and appearance of fire? That the grain makes an 
effort to vegetate, which it could not do, till the 
inviſible fire began to operate, and the fermentati- 
on rendered fit, and ſet looſe the nutritious parti- 
cles inherent in the ſeed, for carrying on the vital 
action thereof; the former of which in other words, 
is no other than the flower contained in the husk 
of the grain; which by the invaſion of the water 
into its particles, is thrown into a ſtare ſuſceptible 
of fermentation ; which diſſolves the flower in 
ſuch a manner, as to render it a kind of pap or 
milk, calculated in this proceſs of nature, for the 
food of the infant fibres which ſhoot forth, un- 
till they ſhall be ſtrong enough to fix themſelves. 
in the earth (had this operation been thereon in- 
ſtead of a floor) and to feed upon the nutriment 
there provided for them, in their more robuſt 


ſtate. 


But as this proceſs is performed upon a floor, 
calculated to check the effort for growth made by 
the ſeed, the operator does it, by ſpreading it fre- 
quently abroad, as ſoon as it is grows ſufficiently 
for his purpoſe of malting, which it ſhould be 
obſcrved, is juſt as the ſeed begins to grow, and 
ſhoots out little fibres intended by nature for 
Toots. 


6 Were 


z This may be admited as a proof of the invifible fire, as I 
mean not to enter 4://in2/y on that ſubject now. ſee page, 18, 
19, 23, 29. 
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Mere it allowed to continue growing, from its 
ſituation, ſuch growth could laſt no longer than 
the pap or milk, bur as long as any of that re- 
mained, the 3 75 would proceed, till at length 
the Thi husk of the ſeed would be left behind, a 
after which, all the young ſhoots would expire; 
and if the quantity ſnould be large, a very power- 
full fermentation would again come on, excited 
by the juices inherent in ſuch young fibres, keep- 
ing the particles thereof attenuated. But if the 
quantity were ſmall, che like would happen, only 


in a leſs violent „ and putrefaction would 


enſue to the entire deſtruction of the whole. 


Whereas, had the ſeeds undergone this ferment- 
ing proceſs, in, or even upon the earth; they 
would have yielded up all their purity and good- 
neſs, ſtrength and perfection, (leaving the bare 
husk behind) for the propagation of their ſpecies ; 
and which would have been effected, by the little 
fibres inſinuating themſelves into their proper ma- 
trix, the earth; where, as ſoon as the quantity 
of food contained in the grain ſhould be exhauſt- 
ed, the plant would be ſtrong and robuſt enongh, 
to feed upon and digeſt that, which the earth af- 
fords. Had J room, this might be more fully ex- 
plained, under the articles of roots, leaves, vege- 
tation, &c. 

Hence 


4 And will exactly reſemble, nl in all appearance be the 
ſame with that which, I have many times in my life looked 
and found amongſt the roots of the ſtubble in a field, after the 
corn has been cut and carried off. 


(a8) _ - 
Hence I think we may conclude without heſi- 
tation, that as ſoon as the particles of a ſeed, are 
'by that powerful agent, water, put into a ſtare 
for decompoſition that fire “ and air, ſeem with 
eagerneſs to catch the opportunity, of bringing in 
their aid to the work of vegetation, by ſo ſudden- 
ly exciting the fermentation; which from bis 
proceſs, is very demonſtrably, a very powerful 
and important agent in the propagation of plants; 
and that even, in the frft inſtance of vegetation 
fince without it, 1 hope it is ſufficiently proved, 
that the grain cannot be brought to ſuch a ſtate of 
decompoſition, as to yield up its purer parts in a 
kind of milk, for, the ſubſiſtance of ſo very young 
and delicate a fibre, as manifeſtly conſtitutes thoſe 
little ſhoots which ſpring from it. 


Whereas, if the grain or ſeed were put into wa- 
ter, and remained therein, it would never vege- 
tate; but would periſh and rot, for want of that 
neceſſary and firſt agent to vegetation; namely, fer- 
mentation, to promote and bring on the firſt ef- 
forts for growth: Tho” in time, fermentation 
would even come on here; but for our purpoſe, ir 
would be after the miſchief is done, the ſeed pe- 
riſhed and never to be recovered, but putrefaction 
would enſue : and therefore, water being thus 
employed, is an enemy to vegetation, fince it pre- 

vents 

See page 18. 19, 23, 6, 27. 

+ This Confirms what was ſaid of water being an enemy to 


etation when improperly uſed, ſee page 15, and as an abſo- 
lute confirmation, ſee experiment the 3d. and 4th. | 


(30) 


vents and ſtands in the way of a ſalutary, timely and 
proper fermentation. b 


It perhaps may be conceived by ſome, that the 
fermentation which comes on, in preparing the 
grain for malting, is excited by the quantity of 
grain, that is laid together for that purpoſe; an 
therefore, that the ſame fermentation is not pro- 
duced upon the ſeeds that we ſow upon the earth; 
to which may be anſwered, that certainly the 
fermentation cannot be ſo ffrong in one or a few 
grains, as it will be in a large quantity, bur as a 
proof that there is ſuch fermentation in the ſeeds 
ſown upon the earth, (tho' it muſt be admited to 
be in a leſs and flower degree) let us examine the 
effects, and they will be found exactly the ſame. 


Era ur the Iſt. 


| Let one or more of the grains, which ſhall be 
lain in a heap for malting, be taken when they have 
ſprouted and made their effort for growth, as hath 
been already deſcribed ; and they will be found upon 
opening, to contain a ſoft pappy ſubſtance, ſome- 
what of à mealy texture, ſaveet in flavour, and as 
dohite as can be imagined. 


This 


As was mentioned page 15. 2d. — 8 we were 
confuting Mr. T's notion of ſalt bein 11 an enemy to plants 
by ſaying water is ſo when improperly uſed, and as will appear 
preſently under experiment the 3d. and experiment 4th. 


(Xx) 


This is manifeſtly a great change of the ſub- 
ſtance and quality of the grain, which we appa- 
rently ſee is brought about by fermentation. 


ExyERIMENT the IId. 


Let ſome of the ſeeds that have been ſown in a 
field be taken up alſo, juſt as their little ſnoots 
appear above the ſurface; and upon opening, and 
examining the matter contained in them, it will 
be found, exactly to reſemble that which is con- 
tained in the other in every reſpectt. 


From this exact ſimilitude of appearance, I think 
we might very ſafely conclude them to be brought 
about by the very ſame means and effects. 


But ſhould what has been already offered, not be 
ſufficiently ſatisfactory, I think the following ex- 
periments and obſervations will confirm the prin- 
ciple, beyond all doubt and controverſy. 


ExPERIMENT the IIId. 


Let ſome ſeeds that have been ſoaked any time in 
water, provided they are not rotten, be examined 
in like manner as the former; and if they have 
been ſoaked only a little while, the inſide of the 
grain will be found bard, which is by no means 
like the former. If they have been ſoaked ſo long as 
to have burſtjtheir husks, or till they are impregnat- 
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ed with as much water as they can ſuſtain, and then 
examined in the ſame manner as was obſerved in 
the preceding experiments, their contents will be 
found, not to reſemble either of the former, in zex- 
ture or tate; but will be watery and inſipid, and 
its texture will be apparently more glutinous than 


eitber of the former. 


FRE OR, EXE TRE: to: Giew that the ſeed 
ſown in the carth, is raught upon to vegetate by 
fermentation, as being the fir mover, is manifeſtly 
this. That the earth is always more or leſs in a 
Hate of fermentation, and particularly in the condi- 
tion it is put, when we ſow our ſeed upon it; 
and that as ſoon as the water hath ſufficiently ſepa- 
rated the ſolid particles of the ſeed, the fermeata» 
tion in the ſoil communicates itſelf to, and is mu- 
tually excited in the ſeed as well as the earth, by 
the various agents operating upon each other to 
cne promotion thereof, which might be very am- 
ply and clearly demonſtrated, were we to enter 
upon a definition and analyſts of earth and yegeta- 
ation, in which fermentation would be much con- 
cerned; but the compaſs of this intention will not 


* of it. 


I muſt beg . to add furcher. in ſupport of 
this hypotheſis, that if the fermentation did not 
produce this effect of vegetation in the grain, by 


feparating, and diſolving the particles in the manner 
already deſcribed; how can it be imagined, that 


the grain when dried * the malt kiln, ſhould 


diſſolve 
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diſſolve ſo apparently afterwards in warm water 
when brewed? whereas, if the grain was imme- 
diately dried, when taken out of the water, in the 
firſt part of the praceſs, and before any fermentation 
came on, it would not only become as hard and 
as firm as ever it was, but would make as good 
flower as it would before it was wet. 


This clearly ſhews, that no decompoſition 
is ſo ſubtle, ſo fine, or effectual for the purpoſe 
of vegetation as that produced by fermentation, 
which is permited to go ſo far to the well-making 
of malt, as juſt to let the grain ſprout or vegetate 
after which, all the art of man cannot reſtore it to its 
former texture; which is ffrongly inſtanced in flower 
and bread made of grown c corn. 'The flower 
made of ſuch is always inclinable to be damp, 
prone to produce inſects, ſubject ro fermentation 
and putrefaction, from its ſpecific attraction of damp- 
neſs: and bread made of it will be moiſt, inclina- 
ble to mould, ferment and putrefy ; tho' whilſt 
freſh, and made from. ſuch newly ground flower, 
it will be ſweeter on the palate, than that made 
from ſound corn; that is to ſay, it will have 2 
ſaccharine taſte ; which further ſhews, how fine 
and agreeable it is made for the infant plant, when 


© Grown corn is ſuch, as hath, from a ſucceſſion of rain in 
the harveſt months, remained ſo long in the fields, as to 
in the ſheaf, of which there was «bundance in the year 1750: and 
was one reaſon of the very high price of ſound corn, which fol- 
lowed that year, to the diſtreſs of many poor families, and a- 
larming — aroſe in many parts of England. 
off. 62 E rendered 
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rendered. by the fermentation, fit nutriment for 
ſo delicate a fibre as ſprings from the grain. | 


_ Hence is the cauſe, why our poor mariners have 
their bread ſometimes mouldy, putrid, full of in · 
ſes, and very unfit for their uſe ; who, whilſt 
they are expoſed to dangers of the moſt formida · 
ble kind for our preſervation, againſt ſtubborn and 
ambitious enemies, added to the imminent hazard of 
the ſeas; they are deprived of thoſe agrecable and 
ſalutary vegetables, d we have at home, and there- 
fore, hey of all people, eughtto have the beff bread 


the land affords. Whereas the manufacture of 


flower is now become an art, and made a myſtery 
of, to the emolument of every knave, who can raiſe 
a capital to enter into it; when he becomes as wach- 
ful for a contract to ſupply the navy or troops, as a 
wolf for rapine; and by a few of which, he makes his 


fortune: for as foon as he has made his bargain, which 


he does as hardas poſſible ; he ſends forth his emiſſa- 
ries to collect all the damaged corn they can find, 
which he converts into flower; (I will not fay 
with any bafer addition) and fo complears IC 


„ Tho' I think nature has provided a method for their bei 
furniſhed at ſea with a ſufficient quantity of what is exceeding 
good; which would greatly prevent the ſcurvy and other cutane- 

ous complaints among them: but as I am not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with gentlemen of the navy, I have not had an oppor- 
unity perfectly to compleat my ſpeculation, on the ſull practioa- 
bility of ſuch a ſcheme, . However, I am pretty confdent it may 
be effected in part, which. 1 ſhould moſt heartily rejoice to pro- 

mote, ſince I think I may venture to pronounce fuck an article, 
would contribute to the preſerving many of our poor men from 
diſeaſes, particularly thoſe not enured to the ſea. 


: (035. ) 
tract. Thus our bravs defenders are too often ſup- 


plied with food zoratty unfit for them; bona the 
commattors on their behalf en upon. 


But I perceive my zeal again} ſo baſe a pre 
tice, has betrayed me from my e. WW 
beg leave to reſume. 

„ 11 

11 ſaid before, « that if the corn we eiag 1 
firſt taken out of the, water, it would become 
4 as hard as ever, &c. But that the fermented 
and ſprouted corn never could recover its for» 
mer texture, * to prove which, 1 us examine 
the nn iperimoat.. 3g Ct , 

: 51 . 1 


Een the IV... 


Take of corn ſoaked in water, till its internal 
part is become quite a fluid white maſt, and gently 
dry it before a fire. Take alfo of /prouted corn, 
and dry that in like manner. Examine the for- 
mer, by cutting it acroſs the middle with a ſharp 
knife or razor, and it will he found to correſpond 
in firmneſ5, with corn that never was ſoaked. Where - 
as the /prouted corn being cut, will appear as white 
as can be imagined, and of fo looſe a texture, as 
to fall, by the leaſt touch of a knife point, into 
bauer | | "ATM 


Can we have a greater proof, of the decompoſ- 
ing quality of fermentation ? and that hence it is 
manifeſtly the firſt mover to vegetation? 

To 


* Sce page 33. 
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To return again a little, to the cauſes, for the 


flow progreſs of ſolid improvements in husbandry; 


here I muſt beg leave to ask, what common farmer 
it is, that could of himſelf, make theſe obſervati- 
ons, and purſue even ſo [ſhort a chain of ideas and 
experiments? * when they are made, how eaſy 
is it, to make him perfeftly under tand the whole? 
He is always poſſeſſed of graſb, he is always poſ- 
ſeſſed of water, and always poſleſſed of fire. Al- 
moſt the only neceſſaries, to render the powers 
and effects of fermentation in kis branch; intelli- 


gible to him; which he being once maſter of, he 
would not any more, out of idleneſs, or a wifakes 


ceconomy, give his field but one ploughiag, when 
It ought, for his real profit to have three, or give 
it two, when it ought to have fix ; notwithſtand- 
ing his neighbour purſues the od plan; and is tug- 
ing, buying and ſlaving to get a little © ſprinkling of 


muct upon his ground“ as he calls it; and when he 


ploughs it for ſowing, leaves it with clots as large 
as his buſhel, and as ſtubborn as himſelf. 


Having I hope, ſufficiently ſheyen, that 7 4 
tation is not only a powerful, but the firft a 

in the immediate act of vegetation; moved t oo 
to, by air, fire and water and that, in the firſt in- 
ſtance: it now remains to ſhew, thar it is of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the farmer in other parti- 


utmoſt 


* See page 20, where ] mention my having diſcovered to 
very ignorant people, what would have been pefetily unintelli- 
gible to them, without being proved by EXPETIEmts. See alfa 


page 16, 17, 18. 
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culars; the pointing out ſome feu of which, will, 


1 . enough eſtabliſh my FOR on this 
head. | 


All the magazinesand collections of manure, Fa 
are brought together by the induſtrious farmer, at a 
great expence and labour, would prove ineffectual 
to his purpoſe, were it not for the power and action 
of fermentation which from the natura. maiſture, 
the rains that fall upon, and the various collection 
of bodics of which his manure is compoſed, all 
conſpiring to its fermenting and leading it to a pro- 
per {tate of putrefaction for the land; which re- 
ceiving it before this operation had ſufficiently 
raught upon it, would be productive of very 
little advantage to the farmer, but perhaps might 
be prejudicial to him; ſince without ſuch fermen- 
ration, the ſalts of the vegetable parts therraf would 
not be properly formed, * neither would the acri- 
monious particles of the animal ſubſtanges be pro- 
perly blunted and ſoftened; inſtanced in the caſe 
of borſe-dung, which falling from the animal, and 
ſufferd to lie in the field, upon the ſpot on which 
it fell, till it becomes a perfectly light chaff or 
duſt, and then removed; the graſs of that place 
will be for a time deſtroyed, by the raw and acrimo- 
nious quality of that unfermented maſs; but from 
ſome part of the juices and ſalts thereof, which have 
in that ſpot, enter d the earth, «fermentation comes 
an in that place, which alters the nature and quality 
of the addition, as well as that it pulveriſes the 


| earth; 
e 5th. page 39 for a confirmation. 
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earth; and'therefore a freſh and new creation of 
grass will vigorouſly and ſpontaneouſiy ſhoot forth, 

at a certain period. But when manure is laid upon 
the land in a proper ſtate and is immediately in- 
corporated wich the earth, (which ever ought to 
be obſerved, 'tho' too frequently neglected) there 
another Fertnbhrarion i is excited by the mutual ac- 
tion of the manure, and earth, thus coming into 
contact, aided and promoted by the mechanical la- 
bour uſed upon them both,” and the free acceſſion 
of the air and celeſtial fire, the latter of which ra- 
refies and expands the former, and are thereby ve- 
ry important agents in this operation, as well as 
in many others in husbandry. This new fermenta- 
tion ſeparates and ulde the particles of the 
earth, rendering them fit candidates for the water 
to ſuſpend and carry with it into the plants: and 
thus ariſes the benefit of manure in a great mea- 
ſure; which might be more fully explained were 
we to enter into a diſeuſſion and analyſis of the dif- 
ferent. manures, earth, water, ſalts, &c. and which 
will in ſome degree appear by the following expe- 
riment; it certainly being a very extraordinary cf. 


fect or fermentation. 
Ex- 


* Water is no more chan the vehicle to convey the en into 
the canals and paſſages of all animal and vegetable bodies ; and 
were we to enter upon vegetation, earth, water, 77 we ſhould 
very eaſily prove, earth, ſalts &c. to be the food o lants, and 
not ewater, as Mr. Helmont by his experiment on * willow, 


endeavoured to prove, and from the plauſibility of his hypotheſis 
drew many very ingenious men aſtray in this particular. Beſides 
which, his veracity in this experiment is much to be doubted ; - 
* ſince the extravagance and untruths, to be met with in his 
* magnetick cure of wounds, have made his teſtimon ſuſpected 
in his other writings ”. ſor this impeachment ſee The honor- 
able Mr. Boyle's works laſt Fol. edition 1 Vol. page 313 b. 


Take a quantity of any tender juicy vegetable, 
ſuch as lettice, the leaves of cabbage &c. and put 


them into a tub, keeping them preſſed down with. 


a proper weight upon them, and having a plen- 
tiful number of holes bored in the ſides of the 
tub, for the free admiſſion of the air, and ſeting 
it in a warm place, a putrefactive fermentation 
will come on, that will in a few days convert the 
whole to a putrid pulp; a part of which being 
diſtilled in a glaſs retort, will afford a volatile 
falt and oil, reſembling that obtained from hartſ- 
horn or any other animal ſubſtance; f and an im- 
palpable earth I apprehend will be left behind 
an effect that no other natural operation will pro- 
duce, or however not ſo effectually to decom- 
poſe the different bodies we find theſe vege- 


tables replete withal for the food» of plante, 


of which this impalpable earth is certainly a 
part. | 


Thus we ſce how this operation of nature chan- . 


ges * vegetable creation, into a capability of 
F producing 


Any one who would wiſh to ſee a further explanation. of 
this experiment will find it much fuller in Doctor Shaw's 
chymical lectures, 2d Edition page 134, 5, and 6. 
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producing bodies ſimiliar to thoſe obtained from 
the animal; and thus effects ariſe that are of the 
greateſt importance for the improvement of the 
native ſoil ; for theſe ſalts when formed in the 
manner this experiment deſcribes, are diſſolved 
by the waters that attend the operations of na- 
ture in various forms (as air, dew, rain &c.) and 
carries them with it into the different parts there- 
of, where they anſwer ſeveral other purpoſes, 
ſuch as, by a further action on the earth, contri- 
bate to the pulverizing of it: themſelves in due 
time becoming neutral by their ſpecific attraction 
of the acids that abound in various forms, and 
reſume their former ſtate of vegetables, by be- 
coming in their neutral ſtate, part of the food 
thereof. The reſolving power of this putrid fer- 
mentation renders the earth of the vegetables, 
and other fermentable bodies, impalpable, and 
therefore fit for the food of plants, ſince when it is 
ſo reduced, it will be carried by the water * into 
the canals and paſſages thereof, and being there 
depoſited, will again become a part of the com- 
poſition of — 


Again, if beer upon being brewed, or the j Juice 
of any fruit, ſuch as grapes, wplcs, pears, or of 
any other vegetable, immediately upon being 

— 


» See the note page 38. 


* 

(41) 
expreſſed, were diſtilled before undergoing a vi- 
nous fermentation, no inflammable ſpirit would 
be obtained. But the juice of any fruit, or eyen 
the ſap of birch, walnut, or I ſuppoſe of any o- 
ther tree, water and ſugar, water and honey, or 
any other liquor capable of, and after ſuffering a 
vinous fermentation, will upon diſtillation afford 
a great quantity of an inflammable ſpirit,” which 
is eſteemed © the criterion or inſeparable effect 
of vinous fermentation, ** but if the next ſtage of 
fermentation, which is the acetous was admited 
to come on, which it naturally will after the vi- 
nous, ſuch liquor thereby, would in a great mea- 
ſure be divefted of the vinous and inflammable 
quality it was before replete withal, ſince it will 
not then upon diſtillation afford any inflamma- 
ble ſpirit, but inſtead thereof emit an acid aque- 
ous liquor, which is the eriterion of an acid fer- 
mentation. And it may not be improper to add, 
that where there is a ſufficient heat, all liquors 
that are capable of an acetous fermentation, will, 
if not prevented by human interpoſition, imme- 
diately proceed on to the putrefactive fermenta - 
tion, which will totally deſtroy them. 


Hence we have opend to us, a method for ex- 
amining very ſatisfactorily into the various ſtages 


© and ſpecies of fermentation, in the different caſes 


in which nature employs it in the yasious opera- 
F 2 | tions 


(4) 
tions incident to husbandry; ſince by the diſtil- 
lation of the different manures, and that in their 
different degrees of fermentation * we could caſi- 
ly aſcertain what is the proper one for that arti- 
cle of husbandry, as we ſhould thereby diſcover 
the quantities and qualities of the falts, liquors, 
oils and carths we ſhould ſo obtain, which would 
lead us to regular rules for the judicious and pro- 
per preparing of the different manures, and ſome 
others not yet in uſe. We ſhould alſo be led to 
know in what ſtage fermentation operates in ve- 
getation, were we to diſtill corn juſt as it begins 
to ſprout, tho' I think we may ſafely conclude 
it is of the vinous kind. And were we to diſtill 
corn that is growing, we-ſhould alſo diſcover 
what ſpecies of fermentation is there concerned, 
in which it certainly is, and J am inclined to 
think it of the acetous kind, as ſuch a fermenta- 
tion muſt contribute to the rendering neutral the 
alkaline falts which abound in the carth manures 
&c. and thereby become in part the food of 
plants, + which in their natural alkaline ſtare, I 
know from experience are enemies to vegeta- 
ti0Nn. 755 | 2 
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Theſe 


* I am inclined to think, that altho' the putrid fermen- 
tation ſeems to be the principal one in this caſe, yet an acid 
one is in ſome degree concerned, at leaſt in the firſt effort of 

the maſs to ferment. 


+ See page 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 3 
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Theſe few hints may afford to us an idea, how 
nature ſports with this phenomena in many of her 
operations, and indeed wonderful are its powers 
and productions: it ſhould therefore ſeem, that 
its effects, uſe and powers in the vegetation, di- 
geſtion and production of plants, and the other 
concomitants with the branch before us, cannot 
be too much attended to, for the diſcovery of ad- 
vantages it may afford. 


A great deal more might be ſaid on the ſub- 
ject, but I hope what I have offered will be an 
incitement to abler hands, to purſue and bring to 
light benefits that I am perſuaded it is replete 
withal, towards the improvement of husbandry ; 
for to the greater height fermentation can be 


brought, in its opperation on the earth, before 


we ſow our ſeeds upon it, by ſo much will be 


increaſed the fertility of the land; and even af- 
terwards all aſſiſtance ſhould be given that can 
be, towards carrying on the ſame operation, on- 


ly that it ſhould not be in ſo violent a degree, as 
that which every farmer ſhould endeavour to ex- 
cite upon his fallow grounds; neither ſhould it 
be ſo violent on graſs lands; but a gentle and 
conſtant fermentation of the acid and putrefac- 


tive kind ſhould be promoted as much as may 


be; but being more violent, it will deſtroy the 
| | graſs, 
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graſs, corn, &c. * as was inſtanced in the caſe 
of raw horſe dung, page 37. beſides which, 
where the fermentation is violent, it will force 
all plants out of the ground, whoſe roots are na- 
turally ſuperficial; an effect alſo frequently pro- 

10 duced by froſt. | 8 | 


As what I have hithereto ſaid, ſerves princi- 
pally to ſhew the advantages of this phenomena 
to the farmer, it may not be improper to ſhew al- 
ſo, how it is ſometimes deſtructive to his proper. 

- ty, and thercfore in that caſe ought to be atten- 


tively guarded againſt, 


It is no uncommon thing, for hay to be put to- 
gether in a rick before it is ſufficiently dry, or to 
uſe the farmers term, enough made; in conſequence 
of which, it begins to heat, as he calls it, which 
is no other than the efe# of fermentation, which 
J take to be of the putrefactive kind, ariſing 
from the too great portion of ſap that remains in 

. the hay, operated upon, and excited by the mu- 
tual action of the air and inviſible fire which re- 
main in the vegetable, from the ſap or water 
keeping the particles or fibres thereof, at a greater 
diſtance from cah other, than they would have 


been, had the hay been dried enough, * but that not 
| being 
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* This fact I have experienced in many caſes, ſome large 
rooted plants have been in part cankered and in part putrefied, 
others wholly putrefied and the, ſmaller ones have died and 
diſappeared almoſt inſenſible, by their little roots having been 
totally deſtroyed by the putrid fermentation and pungent ſalts 
produced thereby. | 

* See Page 23, 24, 25, 26, 29. 
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being the caſe, the fermentation. comes on in 05 
wiolent a degree; which not only, very frequently 
ſcorches the hay, which is otherwiſe faid to be mam 
burned, but very often a blazing fire will burſt forth, 

to which the hay is che fuel, and the whole ede 
is conſumed into aſhes. The ſame effects will hap- 
pen ſomerimes in ricks of oats and barley, but ve- 
ry rarely or never in thoſe of wheat; the ſtraw he - 
ing uſually hard and dry, before the corn is cut; 
and conſequently che ſtraw is very ſtubborn, and 
cannot be preſſed into ſuch immediate contact, 
as the ſofter and more flexible graſſes and ſtraws; 
and therefore, unleſs heat be cut and put together, 
whilſt the ſtraw is green, it is not ſubject to ds 
deſtructive effect of nner 


Thus I have . to offer to the conſido · 
ration of your Excelleney, and the Gentlemen 
of the Dublin Society; ſome hints to ſhew the 
powers, effects and importance of fermentation; 
which being purſued by ſome more capable hand, 
I am encouraged to hope will be found one of 
the molt neceſſary and powerful agents in nature, 
not only in the branch hefore us, but many others. 
But what I have offered, I ſhould not have risked 
by irſelf, did I not reſt my firm reliance upon Your 
e z ſince it comes before you, without any 
reflections upon the other ſubjects, which, were 
lectures to be given, ſhould preeede this, as upon 
fire, water, air &c. in which, the heterogeneous 
particles in thoſe and all other bodies, concerned 
in vegetation, ſhould by 1 be laid open 

F and 
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and demonſtrated, which would in a great 


meaſure, lead us to a diſcovery, of what is really 
the —__ of plants. | 


1 won not be enerttobd to mean, that ſuch 
a ſcheme ſhould ſtop here; no. The lecturer 
ſhould have a certain quantity of land appointed, 
and in that, as great a variety of kinds as could be 
obtained; for the purpoſe of carrying the experi- 
ments made in his theorical lectures, into further 
execution by real vegetative experiments made up- 
on the earth, in order to eſtabliſh, by undeniable 
and poſitive piss that which muſt lead to truth; 
by planting, fowing, tranſplanting &e. and that 
to be purſued by all the various methods, that the 
ſcaſons, land, ſpeculations, and circumſtances of 
the different caſes and inventions could poſſibly 
afford or admit of; and that a regular journal be 
kept of all the different effects and productions 
thereof. That at certain periods, thoſe experi- 
ments ſhould be related or read before the Society; 
and ſuch as. ſhould be found not only ſuccesful 
but advantegeous ſhould be publiſhed to the world 
once a year, or as frequently as your Society may 
think proper. 8 
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By a ſcheme of this kind, properly carried into 
execution, many errors would be detected, and na- 
tional advantages diſcovered; from which, in a few 


years we might reaſonably hope to obtain, that 
which 


r See page 7 and 8. 
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which ſeems to be infinitely wanting: namely, a 
rational, clear and intelligible ſyſtem of husban- 
dry, founded on facts, which being thus proved 
by experiments, would therefore admit of no im- 
peachment or controverſy, ' 


How infinite would be the pleaſure to the So- 
ciety themſelves, frequently to viſit ſuch experi- 
ments, and view the different ſtages of their pro- 
greſs? what a field it would lay open to them, 
ro communicate to their tenants and neighbours 
in the different parts of the kingdom, for a gene- 
ral improvement of the country * ? Here no diſco- 
very would die with the experimenter; he would 
be a ſervant of the publick, and the diſcoveries of 
his labour, turn to the emolument of mankind. 
He would be happy in the patronage and counte- 
nance of men of the nobleſt minds; which would 
be a ſhield to him againſt the E e of the 
nibling critick, whoſe aim too frequently, ſeems to 
be calculated to intimidate every individual, Þ who 


F 2 1673 perhaps 


| b Verified in the caſe of Mr. Do/fie ; who was the author of 
the E laboratory laid open, 1758. and the Inflitutes of Experi- 
mental chymiftry 1759, both which works, notwithſtanding their 
great merit, were laſhed in a pamphlet intituled, | Remarks on 
My. Robert Doflie's - Inſtitutes of experimental chymiftry ; with a 
cruelty that betrayed the criticks deſign to prejudice Mr. Deſie 
in the eſteem and good opinion of the Society in England for the 
encouragement of arts, &c. But tho' he could not annihilate 
the merit of Mr. Doffe's performance in the eſteem of that So- 
ciety ; yet, the attack was no leſs inviduous ; and might leſſen 


the uſe of his books amengſt n which would be PR 
Your | & 
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perhaps might be capable of offering hints that 
might be improved by others ; but rather than ex- 
pole himſelf to a publick cenſure, or the danger 
of a paper war; he perhaps burns his Es 
and his diſcoveries are loft with him. 


So that upon the whole, a compleat, rational and 
intelligible ſyſtem of husbandry, founded upon 
repeated and able experiments, ſeems impraCtica- 
ble ever to be acquired, (ſince there appears to 
be ſuch a variety of impediments in the way) 
without ſome publick and noble patronage to 
ſupport, - encourage, and protett the attempts 
thereto: and I confeſs here, I ſee no ſociety or bo- 
dy of men; fo likely to bring about this great 
work as Tu are, who have ſhewn, and do daily 
continue to ſhew, ſo ſanguine a deſire of raifing 
Your country to a credit and riches it has not yet 
known; and which her ſoil is nag Foun le 
of affording. © 


A ſcheme of this kind property carried into ex- 


ecution, judiciouſly planed, and induſtriouſly ex- 
* wi a man who WR Ts in this kind 


;; 10 9285 © 2:19 of 


2 win, an: che is hunt the nachos, and Gennady, chav ie 
abridged the progreſs of the knowledge his inſtitutes will con- 

vey io every learner of chymiſtry. Again, how often may it 
happen, that a man may be capable to convey his meaning and 
1 to the world ; but if wantonly and maliciouſly attack - 

perhaps cannot defend himſelf and his intention with that 
pl and abilities Mr, Deſſie has ſhewn in his pamphlet of Rr- 
Futation on thoſe remar ia. Vet I would not be underſtood to 
mean, that there is no merit in judicians criticiſm ; which an 
the contrary might give the critiſized author an opportunity not 
only of amending, but of iniproving his work. 


* 
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of ſcience (for ſo I would fain have it called and 
eſtabliſied) would I think, be productive of im- 
mortal honor, and merited praiſe to every mem- 
ber of Your Society; and (what I am perſuaded, 
is more Nur with) of lafting and ſolid benefits to 

Whereas the advantage of the plan You ſeem 
to be now upon; noble, bountiful, and well intended, 
as it is u to be—{pardon my ſaying it) ſeems to 
be only temporary; ſince You leave the wnlearn- 
ed farmer {till to make the improvements; which 
he is not capable of doing, beyond that of a day 
and who the more cagerly attempts ir, for the 
hope of gaining Your premium; which ſeems to 
have been ſufficiently verified, in the caſe of a 
certain perſon in this kingdom, who ſome years 
ago, i gained Your premium for railing more 
wheat than any other man could upon the like 
quantity of ground: k But ſo deſtructively was 
the land treated, that I believe I may venture to 
pronounce, it very ſoon loſt that fertility, and 
would become very barren, unleſs it was ſudden- 
ly laid down again: And ſo ſenſible the gentle- 


men 


In the year 1742. e ca | 

* I have often in Eagland read the account of that proceſs 
with attention, and as often in my own mind condemned it, and 
really concluded the author of it to have been betrayed into it 
for the ſake of the premium; but ſince I came here, I have been 
informed he is a man of conſiderable fortune; and therefore 
change my opinion, and now conclude he was allured by the 
_ honor his carrying the prize would afford him; not confidering 

the miſtaken principles he would gain it upon. 
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men of this kingdom ſeem to have been of the 
impropriety of that ſcheme, that I ſee an expreſs 
act of parliament has paſſed to prevent the practice 
of burning land, 1 which I perceive has been con- 
tinued from time to time; tho! perhaps that may 
have been too ſanguine; ſince in ſome. caſes it 
may be uſeful, which I ſhall endeavour t to > ſhew 


preſently. 


The ſcheme and extraordinary produce juſt 
now hinted at, made a great noiſe, ' and with- 
out doubt was the admiration of many: m but 
where is the advantage that has ariſen from it; 
ſince it has not been purſued? and why has it 
not? the reaſon is manifeſt; ſince ſuch a treat- 
ment of land, in the condition that is deſcribed to 
have been in, before it was burnt; was calculat- 
ed for an immediate gain, n Without affording any 
other ſtanding rule for others to purſue, than that 
it. would be highly improper to repeat the expe- 
riment; fince it is a very barbarous treatment of 
good land, and were it univerſally to prevail, upon 
the plan char gained the premium; in a few years, it 
would be attended with danger of famine. 

| My 

1 17 Gee. IId. c. 10. dads for two years, which has been 
continued from time to time. 

m Nay, perhaps ſo much as to have ſet half the tenants in the 
kingdom upon 38 their turf, ſince they could not aſſign the 
cauſe of that great fercility, nor foreſee the fatal conſequences ; 


and very probable that was productive of the prohibition which 


ſo ſoon followed. 
" Moderation will not permit me to think the Ader of it 


foreſaw the deſtructive conſequences that muſt enſue. 
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My preſent intention will not admit of my en- 
tering into a definition and deſcription of the dif- 
ferent methods in which burning of land might 

be practiced to advantage. But it may be obſery- 
ed, that I have juſt marked that, which © gained 
“the premium” as being deſtructive, and there- 
fore all ſuch ſchemes ſhould be confirmed by real ex- 
periments, calculated upon rational principles, and 
thoſe proved as far as may be, by analyzing experi- 
ments; and the different effects accounted for rati- 
onally and clearly, before any ſuch tempting ſcheme 
ſhould be let looſe to the practice of the farmer; 
which (pardon my ſaying it) ſeems to indicate a 
danger in offering premiums at random; amongſt 
a ſet of men who cannot account for the cauſes 
produced, by the action of bodies upon each o- 
ther, for want of knowing their contents; and 
therefore if one man hits upon a method of 
raiſing a great crop, induced to the attempt . 
by the premium offered; the good and gene- 
nerous intention thereof may be productive of 
great evils; ſince the farmers may, by the momen- 
tary ſucceſs ot him that carries the prize, o lead 
themſelves into as great a confuſion, as an army 
will be in, when by an enemy betrayed to famine; 
which would be attended with wo great miſ- 
chiefs. Firſt, that of the temporary prejudice 
done 


»I am willing to believe, they would be more likely too, to 
follow any ſuch ſcheme diſcovered by one of themſelves, than 
if a man of knowledge had been the author of it; which ſtill 
encreaſes the danger. 
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done to the land; and ſecandly, that all theſe 
people, and their ſons, would be confirmed anal- 
terably, in a reſolution never to liſten, or enter in- 
to, any new method that might be productive of 
laſting benefits; tho” confirmed by experiments made 
upon the moſt FEE and, en principles. t 


Under chai ee permit me to dos 
You will conſider, how much more numerous and 
extenſive would be the advantages arifing to this 
branch, | (which You have given ſuch ſolid proofs. 
of Your-anxiety to promote,) upon the plan I have 
propoſed, than can poſſibly be expected to ariſe from 
the ſhallow penetration of the bulk of the people, 
who are employed therein; and to whom Your 
premiums are extended, without any kind of in- 
ftruftiow to their afiſtance, but from a hope of gain, 
they are excited to en "what _—_ are not 
de to execute. a 


I faid es a I would: devour: to r, 
in ſome caſes, that the burning of land may be 
uſeful; and I really think, upon proper ſubjects; 
it is an excellent practice; as in the caſe of land 
that abounds. with weeds arid rubbiſh of the ve- 
getable kind; ſince the burning ſuch would an- 
ſwer two good ends, namely, that of firſt de- 
ftroying ſuch pelf, and ſecondly, that the aſhes 
thereof would be an excellent manure for the 
land ; fince they would be replete with alkaline 
fats, the good qualities, bewen and operations 
of 
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of which are not known to the farmer, p nor how 
much they abound in all nature; particularly in 
the branch of buſineſs in which he is employed. 
And there are ſome other caſes in which burning 
might be productive of great benefits in a judici- 
ous hand; but ſuch a treatment of bighly improved 
land, would be murgering of it, for a preſent gain: 
whereas the true method of managing land ought 
to tend; not only to the obtaining large crops, - 
but alſo, ever to have in view an improvement 0 
the ground. And had the experimenter's ſcheme 
juſt now hinted at tended to that end; I ſhould 
have honored, applauded and regarded his pro- 
ject, as being the production of ingenuity : where- 
as, I cannot help thinking, as the caſe was, any 
man that raiſed a much laſs crop, upon the ſtipu- 
| lated quantity of ground, without ſo manifeſtly 
injuring the fertility thereof, had infinitely more 
merit, 


Beſides which, permit me to remind every gen- 
tleman of a landed intereſt, how dangerous ſuch 

a practice would be in the hands of tenants, whoſe 
leaſes ſhould be near expiring (and in which there 
ſhould be no reſtraining clauſe) were they appriſ- 
ed that their landlords would not renew on the 
old terms. They would, as the time approaches 
for their quiting the form, rear up the turf, burn 
the ſame, obtain large crops of grain, and exale- 


ing 


> hs wh 16, 17, 18, where they were ſpoken of before as be- 
ing in the wood- aſhes. 
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ing in the ruin they had made, leave the eſtate, 
in ſo barren a condition, that it would coſt the 
owner more, to reſtore it to what it was, than 40% 
the crops their tenants had ſo obtained ſhould be 


worth, by which means the publick would be in- 
1200 as well as the owner. _ 


Having thus ſhewn the impropiety of ſuch a prac- 
tice, and therefore the danger that ſeems to await 
the iſſuing premiums inthe generous manner Y our 
ſanguine deſire to improve the land of the king- 
dom, hath wrought upon Your liberality to do; 
permit me Gentlemen for a moment to ſuppoſe 
that Vou had, from a great variety of experiments 
made and laid before You in the manner I have 
hinted at; diſcovered advantageous and judicious | 
methods of raiſing wheat, adapted to the different 
kinds of land, and that fixing upon ſuch method as 
Lou ſhould prefer, You had offered Your premi- 
um to the man who ſhould raiſe the largeſt crop 
upon the plan that You had experienced; is not the 
bobs of advantage to the publick friking ? and when 
the poor farmers mind comes to be opened and im- 
Pro ved, and the reaſons for ſucceſs attending the mode 
that You ſhould /o propoſe rendered intelligible to 
him; might we not with great reaſon expect to ſee 
ſuch practice Jive and prevail, inſtead of the for- 
mer one which Tived not for a day? again permit 
me to ſuppoſe, that if inſtead of the experiment 
which I allude to, ſuch a one founded upon the 
plan 1 propoſe, had been iſſued twenty years ago, 

which is juſt the diſtance, ſince You gave Your 


premium, 
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premium, might we not have expected by this 
time, that this nation would at aft have fur- 
niſhed berſelf with wheat? ſurely we might; and 
an excellent method of culture for other grain 
would have been eſtabliſhed upon the ſame princi- 
ples, in the courſe of that time; ſince the poor 
farmers, altho* they are obſtinate; yet if they are 
properly inſtructed; and the mode of conveying 
knowledge to them be adapted to the form in 
which they can conceive z they will yield to convic- 
tion; and I never found any method ſo effectual 
to gain that point, as that of demonſtrating my aſ- 
ſertions by real experiments exhibited to them.* 


I own, from a project of this kind, variety of 
improvements and publick advantages crowd upon my 
ideas, greatly beyond what the limits of my pre- 
ſent intention will permit me to relate; and I flat» 
ter myſelf, no leſs will appear to You, 


Suppoſe a premium had twenty years ago been 
offered to the man that ſhould have raiſed the 
greateſt number of barrelsq of wheat, from a peck, I 
was going to ſay, but rather from half a peck, and that, 
without any kind of manure or burning ? perhaps ma- 


n 


For the information of the Zrghh, it may be proper to 
obſerve that a barrel of wheat in Jreland, is equal to four 
buſhels of prime wheat in Eng/and, a barrel being to weigh 
280 pounds a voirdupoi xe weight. 

* See the laſt paragraph page 20 where I ſpeak of the 
information I have given my common labourers, and the ngte, 
page 19. - 
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ny farmers would have looked upon ſuch an offer 
as a joke; but I am willing to believe there are 
ſome ſpeculative men, who would have conſider- 
ed the matter, and tried at leaſt what they could 
bave done. From what I have done myſelf in this 
way, I am capable of giving a pretty exact eſti- 
mate of what quantity might have been expected 
for the produce; and I would not have it appre- 
hended that I form my judgment from an experi- 
ment nurſed in a garden; far from it; ſince I tried 
all my experiments in the open fields; indeed un- 
fortunately, ſome of them, were too near the 
hedges, which afforded the devouring ſparrows 
immediate reſting places from the miſchief they 
delighted as much in doing, as the farmers 
would in breaking up rich turf * and burning it, 
for immediate gain, | | ; 


A buſhel of good wheat, or a quarter of a barrel, 
ſhould weigh ſeventy pounds, avoirdupoize. One 
eighth part of a buſhel, or one thirty ſecond part 
of a barrel will be half a peck, being the quantity 
of ſeed juſt now ſtipulated; which will be ej g 
Pounds and twelve ounces: and it ſhould be ns if 
it is very fine large wheat, it will be only about 
600 grains to each ounce, but if common wheat, 
and raiſed in the common ſtarved manner, it will 
run to between 7 and Soo grains to an ounce: 
however, we will ſuppoſe the ſmalleſt number, 
which will in that caſe be 600 grains to every 

ounce 


* Tam informed what we call turf in England is here called 
- ſad, and I believe more properly, but by turf I would be'uh- 
derftood to mean the ſod of a good and rich paſt ure, 
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ounce of our given quantity of ſeed, which being 
140 ounces, multiplied by 600, as being the num- 
ber of grains in sach ounce, will ſhew that our 
number of grains for ſeed, will be 84,000. If a 
farmer was told, that eight half pecks make a 
buſhel, or that ten would be a buſhel and a peck, 

and he raiſed that quantity from our given quan- 
tity of ſeed, he would (however in England) think 
it a good crop, which is ten times the ſeed ſup- 
poſed to be ſown : but if he was to raiſe 262 
pounds and a half, which is zo times the ſeed, and 
would be 3 buſhels and 3 pecks, he would think 
it a very extraordinary increaſe: but was it to be 
donble that quantity; namely, 525 pounds, which 
would he 7 buſhels anda half, or rwo barrels with- 
in 35 pounds, I dare ſay he would not have given 
any man fix-pencs to inſure Y our premium to him, 

tho” it ſhould have been ever ſo large. The ex- 
periment in 1742, with all the burning and manage- 
ment that was uſed, produced 59 times the ſeed 
ſown : the quantity laſt mentioned, ſuppoſed to 
be produced from half a pegk, is 60 times the 

ſeed; and to be ſure they both appear to be 
very great, in point of produce, and certainly 
are ſo: but when we give ourſelves time to 
to enquire what really may be done, by proper 
care, and extraordinary management, which is now 
incumbent upon me to ſhew, by what I myſelt 
have really done, the extraordinary productions 
above mentioned of x9 and 60 fold, dwindle into 
diminuriveneſs. | 


Here 
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Here follows an experiment taken from a journal I 
kept of ſome experiments I made in England. 


September the 4th, 1760. In a field, which to 
my knowledge for four years had no kind of ma- 
nure upon it, a light ſoil, known to the farmers 
in England, by the name Po rye-land, 1 had a bit 
dug exactly three feet wide; up the middle of 
which, I put, with my own hands fix fingle grains 
of wheat, each grain exactly one foot aſunder. Their 
manner of growing and ſpreading I confeſs pleaſed 
me much, and which, with diverſe other expe- 
riments were much ae by many gentlemen 
who came to ſee them : but when I reaped the 
corn of this experiment, Auguſt the vth. 1761, 
and came to aſcertain the produce, I was indeed 
aſtoniſhed. This eperiment ſtands in my book in 
the following order. 


EXPERIMENT NL. 14 from Journal 1760. 


33 Ears. 41 Ears. 23 Ears. 25 Ears. 28 Ears. 24 Ears, 
41 ; 

23 

25 

28 

24 


174 Ears in all from 6 ſingle grains, which, one 
with another, is 29 Ears from each grain of ſeed. 
This 


4 
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This produce I carchully ſeparated from the chaff, 
and it amounts to 10 ounces avoirdupoize; and the 
number of grains are 5710, which is only at the 
rate of 571 grains to an ounce, which convinced 
me the room it had to grow in, rendered the 
grains larger than any I ever met with but in ſuch | 
kind of experiments. 5710 grains being the pro- 
duce, divided by 6, being the original ſtack, will 
ſhew, that the produce is gf i times the ſeed ſown, 
and ſomething over, (i. e. only 4 grains.) 


It may be obſerved that in this experiment, 
three ſuperficial feet were devotcd to each grain, 


But ſuppoſe an experiment had been offered to 
the publick, in this manner; that 8 pounds and 
12 ounces of feed wheat would be allowed for 
ſowing, and that no man that ſhould try the ex- 
periment towards obtaining the premium that 
ſhould have been offered, ſhould uſe more than 
70,560 feet of ground, which is an Iriſh plan- 
ration acre ; and any fort of manure employed 
ſhould totally exclude him. I confeſs not many 
would have choſe to ſow each ſeed a foot aſunder 
but I would, * by which I ſhould have 13,440 
grains of my allowance of ſeed left, in order to 
ſupply the place of any that might periſh or be 
otherwiſe deſtroyed ; and certainly I would be 

careful 

Or I ſhould rather chooſe to ſow my ſeed in rows two feer 
aſunder, and each grain fix inches from each other, which would 


occupy juſt the ſame quantity of ground, and would afford am- 
ple room for weeding, &c. 
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careful to keep under every appearance of weeds. 
Now let us examine what quantity I might ex- 
pect for my produce. If it turned out in the ſame 
proportion with the experiment I have juſt ftated, 
would it not be prodigious to find it amount to 
99 buſhels. 3 pecks 12 pounds 92 grains, which 
is 257 barrels wanting 7 pounds 8 ounces. Such 
an experiment would improve and not impoveriſh 
the land; and from the ſmall quantity of ſced, 
would be a wonderful production; yet romantick 
as it may appear, I think it would fulfil the cal- 
culation; would be a fight, that muſt be deligbt- 
ful, and an experiment that I have long intended 
to try; having I think patience and perſeverance 
enough to undertake, purſue and execute it. 


Not that I think this the beſt way of ſowing ; 
ſince there are ſome objections to be made; but 
yet this good effect might ariſe, that it would 
convince the farmers they throw away a great 
deal of ſeed ; and when wheat is ten ſhillings a 
buſhel, the ſaving a buſhel or ſix pecks » upon 
each acre, amounts upon 100 acres to fol. if fix 
pecks be ſaved upon each acre, it amounts to l. 
an object well worthy the attention of moſt men, 
but more particularly the farmer. 


treland by ſome writers, is ſaid to be about 
half as large as England, the latter of which is 
computed 


* The farmers in England throw away at leaſt that quantity 
on each acre, — here throw away a great deal 
more. 


„ 

computed to conſiſt of 39, 038, roo Engliſh acres, 
conſequently the former, upon that calculation 
wit conſiſt of 19, 719, 270. which will be of I- 

riſh plantation acres, only about 12, oo, 149, 
If we ſuppoſe then, that only half that quantity of 
land is under any kind of cultivation; & and of that 
half, only one eighth ro be under tillage; and of 
that eighth only one fourth part, is ſown cvery year 
with wheat, it will amoynt to no more than 


188, 283 acres (throwing out the fractions.) Let 


us conſider then, what an alarming conſideration 
this would be, were wheat at 10 ſhillings a buſh- 
el, or 40 ſhillings a barrel; ſince, if the farmers 


throw away in feeding their ground in freland * 


two buſhels and a half upon each acre, which 1 
am perſuaded they do, s it amounts to 235,35 3.155 


per annum. and this would be the more melan- 


choly, at a time, when from the high price of 
grain, famine muſt imevitably be in the houſe of ma- 
ny a peer family: bur at the preſent price, which 


is about 16 ſhillings a Nen this loſs amounts 


to 94,1417. 10s. every year; ever and above the 
great loſs that is ſuſtained by the ſame error, in 
From the accounts I have had here from ſome farmers, I think 


they throw away much more ; but as the acres are much larger 
than in England, I therefore allow more than a proper propor- 


tion of 1 I think enqugh to ſow an acte in Enplang; where 


] think they throw away at leaſt five pecks on each acre if not 
full out fix ; and I believe the loſs there upon the fame miſ- 
* cannot —— to leſs 22 600, ooo / per annum, it 1 
a larger count more abundantly in tion 
I ha ſtated to be here. * ee ab 
* By cultivation I mean to include all lands (hay ate employed 
for grazing, mowing, tillage &c. 
H throwing 
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throwing away large quantities of barley, oats, and 
other kinds of grain; upon which was a calculati- 
on to be made; I much fear the loſs to the King- 
dom, would appear to be at leaſt 300,000). one 
year with another; but if the calculation was 
taken for ſeven years back, it would include the 
years 1756 and 57, which would raiſe the loſs to 
a much larger ſum. * | 


Under theſe conſiderations, I flatter myfelf my 
ſcheme for ſhewing what an abundance may be 
raiſed from a little, will not appear ſo chimerical 
and romantick as ſome people would imagine; 
and further, that premiums offered in the manner 
J have propoſed, to the man who ſhould raiſe the 
greateſt quantity of grain from the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity of ſeed might in time be productive of a re- 
medy, againſt rhe crying evil 1 have juſt now 
ſhewn : and therefore Gentlemen, permit me to 
urge this circumſtance to Your conſideration, 
however indifferently You may think of the reft 
of the plan this letter brings before You. 


Suppoſe alſo, that a premium ſhould be offered 
to the man that ſhould raiſe 00 of the largeſt and 
fineſt artichokes in his fields in a ſtipulated time by 
the plough without manure of any kind; perhaps 
there are not many that would undertake it, till 
they 

* Some perkaps may imagine I have ſuppoſed more ground 
to be under wheat than there really is ; An argument that would 
confirm the evil to be” ſtill greater, as the importation would 
therefore increaſe, in proportion as my calculation is leſſened, 


for which hard money muſt go out of the kingdom, for at all 
events bread muſt be had. 
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they ſhould ſee or hear of its being executed. 
However, I have it in my power to ſay, that 1 in | 
the year 1760, I raiſed upwards of a hundred in 
that manner, which were as large and better fla- 
vourcd than any in my garden; where I had ſo 
many, that I gave them away in abundance. * 


Perhaps ſome people may think it odd, that I 
ſhould ſo carefully exclude manure in my experi- 
ments; but if they will conſider, what vaſ# tracts 
of land are remote from populous towns, and that 
remain unimproved for want of manure, they will 
immediately ſee my reaſon is, to ſhew, that the 
earth herſelf is not ſo reluctant a parent in bringing 
forth her productions, as is too univerſally ima- 
gined; but that all ſhe wants, is to be unſbackled 
from the incumbrances that ſpontaneouſly crowd up- 
on her: for certainly, if a nurſe under whoſe care 
I put my child, lets her own take the greater 
part of her milk, the natural conſequence will be 
that mine cannot thrive; which not being attended 
to, will be my fault. So chat if the farmer will not 
move, ſtir and work about, and keep clean his 
earth, how can he be ſo unreaſonable in his expec- 
n as to think ſhe can bring forth riches unto 
him? 


I ſhall not rrouble You with any more of my 
little experiments, than upon the whole to aſ- 
ſure Lou, I have upon the principles above- 

H 2 mentioned 


*I ſhould not have made this ſuppoſition, were it not the 
common notion that this plant is not to be raiſed without a large 
portion of of dung. 


=”... 
mentioned, raiſed grain to an amazing pro- 
| duce; colliflowers, raspberries, turnips and many 
other vegetables, to a vory great perfection; and 
that I never found any method fo inſtructive in this 
branch, as real experiments, and which l ge 
| executed i in my fields. 


But I cannot quit the circumſtance of the great 
quantities of ſeed that are thrown away in the 
common method of culture, till I ſhew another 
injurious conſequence it is of; in which this country is 
particularly and very capitally concerned. 


The linnen manufacture of this nn is an 
object of the utmoſt conſequence. to the nation: 
2 trade, the country appears to be particularly 
happy in; and where a country, diviſion or even a 
county, happens to be ſo fortunately poſſeſſed of a 
branch of trade; the manufacturers ſhould er 
loſe fight of that grand object: namely, the vending 
their commodity, whatever it be, at as lot a price 
as poſſibie; by which, all competitors would find 
the greater difficulty, in vending the like com- 
modities in the markets which take them off. The 
manufacturers, the better to enable themſelves to 
anticipate every oppoſition in their trade, ſhould 
with the moſt ffritt attention, employ their utmoſt 
talents and abilities, for the aid and improvement; 
not only of the branch in which they are inmedi- 
ately concerned; but of every other, with which 
their manufacture may in axy A be connected. 
This rule, which ſhould be analterably attended to, 
and with the. armoſt indufry purſued, * 
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ask, whether it is not an object of the fir con- 
ſequence towards the proſperity of the linnen manu- 
facture of this kingdom, that of raiſing flax in the 
beſt and cheapeſt manner? 1 know every man will 
anſwer in the affirmative. Might it- not be well 
then, by variety of experiments, to ſhew the grow- 

ers of flax, the beſt and cheapeſs method of raiſing 
that commodity? 


Iam told the province of Ulfer makes near a quar- 
ter part of the kingdom, but as it is ſuppoſed not to 
be quite a quarter, I therefore ſtare it at 2,987,537 
of the plantation acres. of this country. I am allo 
informed, that the greater part of that province 
is employed in the, cultivation of flax and oats, 
but in order to bring our calculation on this head 
within the quantity of land that I am. told is really 
employed in this way; let us ſuppoſc only. ane 
quarter part of the quantity of land conſtituting that 
province, to be devoted to the railing of flax, in the 


whole kingdom; in that caſe it will be only 746,884 


plantation acres; to ſow which, I am informed 
the farmers uſe a barrel of ſeed to every acre; 
which at the preſent price, being 35 ſhillings a 

barrel, amounts to 1, 397, 047). whereas, were 
there proper experiments made upon this article 
of husbandry in the manner I have propoſed for 
a general improvement; the Society would be a- 
ble ro furniſh a judicious. and rational method of 
cultivating. flax, not. only, at a leſs expence, bur I 
am perſuaded: they would find, that there is by 


the preſent practice, two buſhels and 4 half of ſeed - 


thrown 


| 
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thrown away upon every acre, which, upon our ſti- 
pulated quantity of land, amounts to 1, 867, 210 
buthels, or 466, 802 barrels and a half; which at 
the preſent price of 35 ſhillings a barrel, comes to 
816, 9047. 75. 6d. per annum. This large ſum of 
money muſt by /o much, increaſe the price of flax 
ro the purchaſers, and when the linnens which 
are made of it, go to market, they muſt be una- 
voidably loaded with this great ſum, by ſo much 
being added to their price. A circumſtance that 
calls aloud for the conſideration of every man 
concerned in the linnen manufactory, nay, I 
think of every native. But when we conſider 
the large quantities of foreign ſeed that are 
imported here, it becomes more ſerious : and to 
form a judgment of the ſum that goes even out of 
the kingdom annually on this account, we muſt cal- 
culate from the common mode of cultivation. 


It is faid foreign ſeed is required for the land 
every five years, without which change, the far- 
mer will fail in his crop, as the ſeed will degene- 
rate after that time. (a notion that is the child of 
ignorance and idleneſs) this maxim immediately 
points out, that the ſum ſent out of the kingdom an- 
nually for foreign flax ſeed, muſt be one fifth of 
the groſs ſum, that is loſt every year in throwing 
away the ſeed in the manner already ſhewn, and 
therefore will be 163, 380/. 175. 6d. per annum. 
But the preſent price of ſeed l underſtand is very 
high, the more common one being 20 ſhillings or 
a * a barrel, at the loweſt of which, upon 

the 
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the quaintity of acres ſuppoſed to be ſown with 
flax, the whole loſs amounts to 466, 802. tos. od. 
per annum. 


But ſuppoſe we even ſtate the price fill lower, 
and one time with another eſtimate it at half the 
preſent price, in that caſe it will be only 175. 6d. a 
barrel; even then we ſhall. find it amount to a 
very aggravating ſum. 3. e. 408, 4521. 35. gd. per 
annum. A very large ſum of money to be a dead 
weight upon the linen manufacture; and an object 
that certainly ſhould exerciſe the talents of every 
ingenious man, to diſcover a remedy againſt ſo 
great and national an evil. 


It perhaps may be imagined that I have in this 
calculation, ſuppoſed more land to be employed 
in this way, than there really is; but from the 
little information I have had, and the greatneſs of 
the linen trade of this kingdom, I am willing to 
believe my ſuppoſition is confi iderably within 
bounds; but ſhould it be otherwiſe, it will cer- 
tainly be worthy attention notwithſtanding; ſince 
there cannot be a doubt of two buſhels and a half 
of ſeed being thrown away upon every acre that 
is employed in the cultivation of flax: tho' I pro- 
feſs not to have made any /aff5faFory experiments 
on the cultivation of this plant, but from what } 
little I have done, and the experiments I have 
made on other annual plants; with myſelf I have 
not the ſhadow of a doubt remaining, as to the 


loſs 
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loſs on cach acre being full out what I have 
ſtated. _ 


But as I have already ſaid, I have not made 
experiments that are ſufficiently ſatisfactory to me 
by growing flax, yet I think the following cal- 
culations will go a great way to confirm what it 
may be thought I have pritty confidently laid 
down as to the quantity of ſeed that is realy 
thrown away on each acre. | 


Perhaps there are not many men that have taken 
the pains to enquire how many grains of flax ſeed 
will make a barrel, which I am told ſhould weigh 
196 pounds: this information has enabled me 
to make an eſtimate of the number of grains there- 
in: and if the ſeed are good, they will amount to 
about 15,800,000 grains in a barrel. An Iriſh 
plantation acre being 70,560 feet, multiplied by 
144 as being the number of inches in a ſuperficial 
foot, will ſhew an acre to contain 10, 160, 640 in- 
ches, which ſnews, that the farmers 4/e above one 
grain and a half to every inch: hence I would only 
ask, how it is poſſible any plants can grow ſo near 
rogerher | ? no, they cannot, it is impoſing too 
great a task on ſo willing a parent, as we find the 
earth to be; ay, cven ſo willing, as to give life 
to molt of this prodigious number of grains; bur 
ſor want of air and food, millions of them periſh 
in their.infant ſtate. T his I own demonſtrates to 
me the truth of infinite quantities of ſeed being 
thrown away, not only in this, but in every other 

branch 
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branch of husbandry, where we ſow for a ſeed or 
grain crop, and I hope every reader will be con- 


vinced of the Une: 


Now let us examine what is likely to be a more 
proper quantity to ſow upon an Iriſh plantation 


acre. If any man will examine, he will find ſix 
grains of flax ſeed will make an inch in length; 


and if we for a moment indulge the common no- 


tion of ſowing thick, (which is certainly wrong 
in eyery reſpect, *) let them drill the ſeed in rows 
one foot aſunder, and let every ſeed touch each 


other in the rows, and even in that caſe only 
72 grains will be ſown in a foot, which being 
the multiplicator of 70, 6 as being the num 
ber of feet in an acre, we ſhall find the num 
ber of grains amount to only 5,080320, which 
being devided by 5064 as being the number of 
grains in an ounce, we ſhall find the amount to 


be only 62 pounds 11 ounces and a quarter, (want- 


ing 128 grains :) which will be only one buſhel 
one peck, 15 ounces and a quarter; and if we ſub- 
ſtract this quantity out of 196 pounds which is a 
barrel, we ſhall find the anſwer to be 133 pounds 


4 ounces and 3 quarters, which is, even in-this 
manner of ſowing ; a ſaving of wo buſhcls and a 
half, and 10 pounds 12 ounces and 3 quarters on 
every acre : thus I flatter myſelf my opinion of 
two buſhels and a half being thrown away on each 
acre in the preſent mode of culture, will be tolle- 


* Except where we ſow graſs or other ſeeds to lay the land 
down for grazing or mowing. ably 
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rably well ſupported: but I hope I ſhall be par- 
doned in Proceeging | a little further; and will till - 


indulge the farmer in crowding his ground: as 
thus. Suppoſe he ſows by the aſſiſtance of a drill 
inftrument, his ſeed in rows ot a foot aſunder, 
and one ſeed; falls in every inch of the rows; in that 
caſe he will uſe only 12 grains to each foot, which 
being the multiplicator of 70, 260 (the feet in an 
acre) will ſnew the number of grains to be only 
846,720, they being reduced to pounds in man- 
ner before mentioned, will ſhew the amount to be 
only 10 pounds 7 ounces and 1032 grains, which 
to avoid fractions of ſo trifting a nature, we will 
call a quarter of an ounce. If we deduct this 
quantity out of a barrel as we did the former, we 
fall find there would be ſaved in this way of 
ſowing, 185 pounds 8 ounces and 3 quarters, which 
is three buſhels three pecks one pound twelve ounces and 
three gaarzers. I flatter myſelf every reader will 
think ſuch à diſpoſition of ſeed quite thick e- 
nough ; and I have no doubt but an acre ſowed 
in either of theſe methods would afford more flax 
than was ever obtained from a barrel of ſeed fow- 
ad on the fame quantity of ground: what an in- 
futuation it is then in the farmers to purchaſe ſuch 
monſtrous quantities of ſeed at ſo heavy an ex- 
rr and that even from foreigners, wantonly 
| and 


For how commodiouſly and expeditiouſly might the weed- 
ing be executed, and how eaſy would it be even in this way 
to ſtir the ground in the intervals, which would afford new 
and frem nouriſhment to the plasts: but I have no doubt of 


ſtill a beiter crop being obtained if the tows were 18 inches or 
two foot aſunder. 


(6% 
and laviſhly to throw it a way, without any kind 


of reaſon *? * indeed I cannot help thinking it is 
high time they ſhould be better informed. 


Even at the low price I juſt now ſtated the flax 
ſced; i. e. 175 6d a barrel; the ſum upon my cal- 
culation that goes out of the kingdom, amounts 
to 81,690), 8s, gd per annum. I confeſs this is an 
idea that I fee] more from, than I, fear many of the 
natives do, at leaſt than thoſe who have not con- 
ſidered it, ſince I cannot ſee any reaſon why the 
like number of farzhings ſhould go out of the king- 
dom on this account; as I am perfect perſuaded, 
as good ſeed might be raiſed here, as any that is 
imported; and all that nced be atrended to in the 
changing ſeed, is to have for light land that which 
grew upon: tiff ground,and for the latter,that which 
grew upon loamy ground. But the farmers have fix- 
ed upon a rule of cultivation, and it cannot be ex- 
pected they will ever depart from it, till they are 
convinced of their own error by real experiments, 
judiciouſly plan'd, executed, and rendered intel- 
ligible to them. This leads me Geutlemen to ſub- 
mit to Jour conſideration, whether the plan I pro+ 
poſe, for 'Your diſcovering proper methods of cul- 
ture, as well, a general amendment of paſture, 
towards a univerſal improvement of husbandry, 
does not promiſe à certainty of ſucceſs? as for in- 
ſtance, when You ſhould haye diſcovered an ad- 
vantageous and judicious method of cultivating 
flax, and its ſeed, upon rational and certain princi- 
I 2 ples 
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ples, can there remain a doubt, but that premi- 
ums offered for the encouragement of ſuch mode 
of culture would make it prevail, as ſoon as the 
farmers ſhould begin to ſec the advantage, that 
would ariſe to themſelves by purſuing it? and 
what an infinite ſource of pleaſure would it af- 
ford to You, to be inſtrumental in ſaving ſuch 
prodigious ſums of money, as appear upon the 
preſent mode of culture to be loſt to Your coun- 

try? ſhe hath the riches-in herſelf that would ag- 
grandize, exalt and make her great, but the moſt 
valuable diamond remaining unpoliſhed by the 
artiſts hand, can never ſhew a luſtre, altho* plac- 
ed in the crown of the moſt exalted King. 


My zeal on this ſubject I percerve hath almoſt 
betrayed me into a dictativeneſs! but I recollect 
to Whom I am writing; and therefore I ſtop the 
current of ideas that this great loſs to the nation 
and heavy weight upon Your capital branch of 
trade, warms my imagination to let loſe; the in- 
tereſtedneſs of which, will, I am perſuaded ſhew 

more ftriking conſequences to You, than my 
weak * can lay before You. 


Iam told above 60,000! a year goes out of the 
kingdom for hops. A circumſtance alſo of a ſtrik- 
ing nature, and to which a remedy might be cer- 
tainly found, if a proper and judicious mode of 

culture was diſcovered by experiments. I am 
| aware, 


„„ A 
aware, many people object, that there are not 
poles in the kingdom; an objection ſo tempora- 


ry, that it needs no anſwer, the very bogs that I 


frequently hear of, would produce them abun- 
dantly in a very few Years. 


Your premiums for the planting of trees are much 


to be commended, and the people of the kingdom 
mult be conſcious of their obligations to You, for 
Your ſanguine and liberal encouragement thereof: 
bur it certainly cannot be imagined that every far- 
mer knows how to plant trees, (tho' they may be 
tempted to try at it) I know they do not, of which 
I have ſeen many proofs in England, even to the 
entire deſtruction of new created plantations and 


in others where they have dwindled, and always 
appeared unhealthy. Would it not be well then, 


and afford a greater proſpect of the kingdom be- 


ing properly timbered, were the Society to point 


out from experience, the beſt and moſt judicious 


method for the candidates to execute this work? 


I flatter myſelf You will think ſo; for altho' the 
trees You cauſe to be planted may live, r yet that 
anſwers not Your intention, unleſs they flouriſo ; 

3 | which 


r cannot omit to notice one miſtake I have obſerved here; 
which is that of cutting off the heads of young trees before 
planting ; the motives for which I aſked a gardiner, who gave 
me a very inconſiſtent anſwer, yet I dare ſay he thought i: 
right: but there would be almoſt as much propriety in cutting 
off the bead of an animal, in order to promote his growth. 
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which there might be certain rules and preparati- 
ons calculated to promote, and confirmed by expe- 
riments. A plan founded onſuch principles, would 
alſo be a means of bringing new created orchards 
in a very little rime, to afford profit, 


If the ſcheme I have in this little performance 
propoſed ſhould ever be ſer on foot and ſupport- 
ed by ſo Reſpectable a Body as conſtitutes Your 
Society; it is to be hoped every member thereof, 
who has any propenſity to improvements of this 
kind, will conſider of experiments to be made; 
and that ſuch ſhould be laid before a committee, 
for them to conſider whether proper or improper 
to be tried. 


Upon every publick lecture, each member of 
the Society ſhould have an unlimited number of 
tickets, to diſtribute for the admiſſion of ſuch 
Gentlemen as would wiſh to be preſent, which 
might be attended with 72yo good ends: firſt, that 
of their being made acquainted with matters tend- 
ing to the improvement of husbandry, which 
would diffuſe itſelf in converſation amongſt o- 
- thers ; and ſecondly, that it would certainly in- 
create the number of ſubſcriptions, which would 
tend to the rendering the premiums more exten- 
ſive, for the improvement of husbandry, and the 
other uſeful arts. 


* 


The 
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The lectures both in theory and practice, ſhould 


tend to the diſcovery of what is really the food of 
plants; which might lead us to the acquiring a 
proper compoſition as an artificial manure z for 
lands that lie remote from populous towns, and 
therefore, from the preſent mode of culture, can- 
not be provided with the refuſe thereof, for want 
of which vaſt quantities remain as it were, in 4 
ſtate of nature, and totally 3 


The lecturer ſhould alſo always have in view, 


and as fully as poſſible, endeavour to ſhew the 


effects, powers, and operations of bodies upon 
each other, which would certainly tend to the 
like diſcovery. 


The nature, qualities, difference, compoſition 


and texture of carth, would come within the com- 


paſs of ſuch an undertaking ; and from the variety 
of experiments that would of courſe ariſe and be 


made upon ſuch a plan; the Society would be a- 
ble to communicate to the world, for a general 
improvement, the beſt and various methods that 


of courſe would be diſcovered: for the cultivation 


of our lands. 


The qualities and compoſitions of air, fire, wa- 
ter, ſalt, animal, vegetable, and all other hetero- 


geneous bodies, that are by nature or art employ- 


ed 
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cd in vegetation, and other articles of husban- 
dry; would alſo of courſe come within the com- 
paſs of ſuch a plan; their effects and operations 
upon each other ſhewn by experiments, and their 
contents demonſtrated. 


There would RY in the theory of ſuch an un- 
dertaking, ſome uſeful hints ariſe ro Gentlemen 
of landed eſtates, for their analyzing, with very 
little trouble, any appearance of ores, minerals, 
and other ſubterraneous productions, that perhaps 
now remain unnoticed, and unexamined, from a 
prepoſſeſhon, that ſuch experiments are not to be 
made, without great expence and trouble. 


There might be abundantly more faid to ſhew 
the advantages that would inevitably ariſe to the 
publick from the ſcheme J have thus ventured to 
offer for Your conſideration 3. and which I have 
done in this publick manner, not without ſome 
timidity; ſince there are a ſet of men in the 
world, who, altho' the ſubject is not directed to 
them; yet if hey ſhould think it comes within 
the appellation of a ſcheme ; that alone will be 
enough to damn the whole in their eſtimation; 
an inhumanity and raſhneſs of no ſmall prejudice 
to all kinds of improvement; ſince it ſeems not 
to be conſidered, that all ſchemers, who really 
have publick n in view, are the moſt valua- 
ble, inſtead of being the moſt obnoxious of men, 

| which 


1 


only dead urn. 


201 


-I own Gentlemen, "Wigs theſe di at 
ideas ftruck me, I was almoſt preyailed upon, ge- 


ver to let this little production ſee the light: but 
when I began ts conſider, to Whom I addrefs it, 
and to the conſideration of Pho 1 ſubmit it, I 
have reſumed my former intention; and am the 
more encouraged thereto, when I <onfider that 
Your inſtitution is a ſcheme, calculated for laſting 
and ſolid benefits to Your country; and when Ire- 


collect WHO it is that preſides at the head of Your 


Society; I caſt thoſe intimidating ideas behind me; 


ſince I am ſure, a Body of men, that have ſhewn 


ſuch generous liberality,. will obſerve as generous 
a tenderneſs in their ſcrutiny of this humble per- 

formance; preſuming on which, I have thus hur- 
ried my thoughts together, heartily wiſhing they 
may be productive of any publick benefit, which 
would afford me a moſt tranſcendent pleaſure z 
but ſhould they not, permit me to aſſure You, I 
have at leaſt intended well, and therefore reſt its fate 
upon Vour candour and lenity. 


I might have been more explicit upon the 
few hints contained herein, and indeed I am con- 
K . _ - = 


which being 'orherwiſe conceived, is a very diſ- 
couraging cowſideration, and certanily forbids ma- 
ny a man ſteping forth, who may be very capable 
of doing much to ſerve his country, but happy 
for him as an individwal, he has eoolneſs and ſa- 
gacity enough to diſcover, that Tua * is che 
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ſcious they require it, but that would have ſwel-- 
led the ſubject beyond the limits of my intention, 
which, as muſt appear by the performance, is 
calculated only to offer a few hints for Your con- 
ſideration; who are ſo capable of improving on 
any ſubje& that may be laid before Vou; and 
perhaps, had I not checked the temptation which 
this leads me to; it might be deemed an in- 

convenience, that the merit of Your inſtitution 
ought not to expoſe You to: and therefore I con- 
clude by requeſting that Your Excelleney, and 
the Gentlemen of the Worthy Society, will e- 
ſteem me a member of the community, whoſe 
anxiety to be uſcful, greatly exceeds my abil- 


lities. 


And that I am, 
With the higheſt Senſe of Regard, 
Your moſt Obedient, 
And Devoted Humble Servant, 


I. W. B. 


Dublin March 5th. 1762, 


RIP I. 


1739, hath fallen into my hands; and I cannot 
but regret my not having ſeen that performance 
before the printing the one J have taken the li- 
berty of addreſſing. to You; for altho', thoſe pa- 
pers are few in number, and are confined only to 
a few articles; yet they afford ſuch valuable ma- 
terials, as would enable an inquiſitive. and ſpecu- 
latiye man, who hath opportunities of purſuing 
his enquiries by real experiments, to raiſe a ſuper- 
ſtructure, that would afford laſting and ſolid be- 
| nefits to Your country; and had it been poſſible 
to increaſe my reſpect and veneration for Your 


Inſtitution; the great deſire to be uſeful and in- 


ſtructive that enhances the merit of thoſe papers 
would have done it, and 1 believe, would have 
encouraged me to addreſs You, cven if I had re- 
mained in the neighbouring kingdom, had I ſeen 
them there. But as I never had that pleaſure till 
yelterday morning, my little performance comes 
before You, without being embelliſhed with thoſe 
perſuaſive arguments and inſtructions, which a- 
dorns Your work, and might have been ſo uſed 
perhaps, as to have caſt ſome merit upon mine, 


* hich, as it now ſtands, I am conſcious can con- 
a flit, 


I N CE Mr: OT. 3 letter, The week- 
ty obſervations of Your Society, publiſhed in 


1 
ſiſt, only in the ardent deſire of its author, to be 
uſeful. | ES; 3 


wqvery I mean nat by this ſittle addition to 
my paper, to enter upon all the different ſubjects 
and articles that are contained in Your obſervati- 
ons; but to confine myſelf principally ro og 
which, among diverſe others, ſtruck my imaginati- 
on, the moment I had run over the liſt of 33 
which ſtands in the front of Your book; eur 

which I drew an abſtract of all ſuch as are connected 
with, and dependant on the branch my letter means 
to promote, and I find they amounted, even in the 
year 1736-7 to no leſs than 275, 380“. gs. Bd. per 
amum, which, without ſuppoſing the evil to have 
increafed, and without any intereſt upon the ſums 
already loft, has amounted ſince that time, to 
6, 884, 6621. 15: 84. a melancholy conſideration to 
think, that every article that ſum is gone out of the 
kingdom for, in only 25 Years; the native ſoil her- 
elf is capable (nay perhaps more ſo, than that of 
Tome of her neighbours) of producing in great a- 
bundance, were ſhe treated with that nurture, 
which a proper and national emulation, ſhould excite 
in her inhabitants, I own this circumftance warms 
me ſo, that I can almoſt imagine myſelf a native. 


But I ſhall beg leave only to remark, that ſuch 
a loſs to the kingdom, ſeems to dictate, in the 
moſs intereſting terms, that ſome. ſuch ſcheme as the 
one L have propoſed, for the diſcovery of general 
improvements in husbandry, founded on proper 
EP experiments 


ERS 


experiments (for depend upon it, no other way 


can be ſo certainly advantageous or expeditious) 


ſhould not be neglected; ſince ſuch capital ſums 
of money would be the certain ages to Your coun- 


try for ſuch an undertaking ; which in a few years 
f is plain, would make the kingdom flow in ſter- 

ng ſpecic, and the better enable her to ſtand the 
5 Hoock ſhe feels (as I am informed) from ab- 
ſentees. | | 


Bur the article I mean now to touch upon is to 
be added to the ſum I have already ſtated; bur as 
not being immediately the produce of the land, I 
did not join It to the preceding ſum. In Your 
liſt of imports 'You introduce Salt under two 
heads, L e. Foreign at 15. per buſhel, amounting to 
I 1,663). 145. 4d. White from England at 15s. per 
buſhel, amounting to'13,770/. 45. 64. which ſums 
together make 25,4331. 18s. 10d. per annum, and 
that even 25 years ago. Bur I obſerve You have 


taken no notice of Rocł- ſalt, of which I was told, 
when I went to ſec the Rock-ſalt pits in Cheſvire, 


large quantities are imported here for refining; 
but as You have omited that in Your liſt, I con- 


clude in the year 1737 it was not uſed in this King- | 


dom; tho now I ſuppoſe the money going from 
hence to England for it muſt amount to a conſi- 
derable ſum: and no doubt the inhabitants of Ve- 
land are increaſed ſince that time ſo much, as 

eatly to have increaſed the importation of Salt, 
which ſtill, by ſo much as that may be, will add 


to the 0 evils this country certainly labours 


under, 


—_— covet — 
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under, from the readineſs of her neig hbours to ſup- 
ply her for her money, with what ſhe hath in her. 
ſelf; which induſtry in them, it is not inconſiſtent 
to imagine, ſhould excite. in her inhabitants a con- 
tempt of being ſo fed and cloathed, to the fore- 
ſtaling of the food and raiment, which their own 
country apparenly ſhews ſhe is not only capable, 
but willing ro afford them. I will not preſume to 
call the neglect of ſuch a conduct a fault in the na- 
tives; but they certainly will admit it to be a great 


miſtake in their œconomy. 


But ſuppoſe the importation of ſalt to be no more 
now than it was in the year 1737, I ſee no more 
reaſon: why Ireland ſhould throw away five or ſix 
and twenty thouſand pounds a year for ſalt, than 
ſhe ſhould for the importation of air, which ſhe 
ſhares among other bleſſings in common with all 


the world. 


Perhaps ps may not have any ſubterraneous ſalt 
ſprings; but to ſupply that ſeeming deficiency ſhe 
is ſurrounded by the ſea, that every tide offers 
her ſalt in abundance, which is rejected becauſe 
her neighbours have found their way into her 
ports: and what renders this more extraordinary 
is, that in many parts of the world where they 
are zo better ſupplied with brine or ſalt-water for 
making this commodity z yet they not only make 
For their own uſe, but alſo ſupply many of their 
neighbours with large quantities; but this coun- 


try, as if the delighted's in enriching others at the 
expence 


- 
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expence of her own vitals, neglects to make, even 


for her own conſumption. 


The manufacture of ſalt has engaged as much 


of my attention perhaps as any ſubject Jever con- 


fidered, and I am therefore aware that ſome peo- 
ple may ſay, (we can import the ſalt as cheap as 
ve can make it from ſea- water.“ Had I known 
this article would in this manner have fallen under 
my conſideration, I would have been able in the 
time I have been here to anſwer poſitively as to 
ſuch an aſſertion, and that more accurately, had 
I ſcen a ſummer here. But notwithſtanding, I 
do not poſitively contradict ſuch an aſſertion, yet 
I am pretty ſanguine in my belief that the fact is 

0. However if any man ſhould happen to 


1 /0 
differ with me in opinion, and ſhould think it not 


worth while to make Salt here from ſea- water, be- 
cauſe it may be imported as cheap as it can poſſible 
be made; he will not pretend to ſay that /reland 


would looſe a farthing leſs than the Ripulated ſum 
of 25,0001. a year and upwards: whereas, if it was 


made here, even to come to the conſumer at no 
leſs a price than it now does, he ſurely will ad- 


mit, all that ſum would be ſaved to her inhabi- 


tants ? which ſaving, moderately ſtipulated as it 
is, in about 39 years, (excluſive of the accumilat- 
ing intereſt that ought to be charged with the 
preſent loſs) would amount to about a million ſter- 
ling: would not the nation in that caſe be a mil- 
lion richer than ſhe will be at that period, if ſhe 
continues to import, and does not make the falr 


ſhe 


| 
1 
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ſhe conſumes? I flatter myſelf, every man who 
thinks for Py, will Jon me in opinion. 


I came now to anticipare another obj ection that 
I foreſee may be made, which is, © that if ſalt 
« was made here ſufficient to. ſupply the con- 
“ ſumption of the Kingdom, that the importation 
« of coals muſt be increaſed in order to make it, 
« and that therefore if the money did not go out 
c of the Kingdom for ſalt; it muſt for coals, and 
“ conſequently there would be no ſaving to the 
& country.” To which I give for anſwer, that 
I am told there are plenty of good coals in many 
parts of Ireland, the raiſing which I am informed 
is now under the conſideration of the Legiſlature. 
But ſuppoſe the preſent intention of obtaining 
them ſhould ſubſide, and they are not in the king- 

dom: in that caſe I undertake to ſay the ſalt may 
be made without fire 3 tho” I ſhall admit, 4 little 
would forward the proceſs. It perhaps may be 
expected I ſhould ſer forth the manner of doing 
it, but I hope J ſhall be excuſed in that, at leaſt 
for the preſent, and requeſt it may be admired as 
ſufficient for me to ſay, that I know from experi- 
ment it is to be done to advantage; and which I 
once thought of carrying into execution; and ſo 
earneſt I was about it, that I believe there is not 
a ſalt work of any conſequence in Europe, but what 
I have been pritty well informed of _ differ- 
ent manners of _— 


At 


( 


At A in Hamplire in England, (and ma- 
ny other places) the ſalt is made from fea water, 
where they ſell it for about 26 ſhillings a ton ex- 
cluſive of the duty. They have their coals from 
Newcaſtle. J confeſs I ſee no reaſon hy it might 
not be made at the ſame rate here; but if it ſhould 
coſt even 40 ſhillings a ton or more, would not 
the nation ſave to her inhabitants all the principal 
ſum that now goes annually out of the king- 

dom for this n 


Were I to 1020 upon chi ſubject, i it would 
greatly exceed the bulk of my letter, to which 
this is intended only as a poſtſcript; and therefore 
I ſhall come to the point which induced me to 
take any notice here, of this article, 


It may be 8 that in my letter. I 
ſpoke of ſalts as being uſeful in the propagation 
of plants; “ and if the ſcheme I have taken the 
liberty to lay before You; ſhould ever take place; 
experiments will demonſtrate marine falt, (as well 
as many others) F to be an ingredient that will be 
of infinite uſe to the kingdom in the improvement. 
of the lands: and when it ſhould, from Your 
proofs and recommendations of it, Ca of uni- 


* See page 14, 15, 16,. 17 and 18. 
+ Note the exception made page 16. 
| E verſal 
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verſal uſe with the farmer, we may form ſome 
little idea of what quantity might be conſumed in 
that way, if we ſtate it at two buſhels to an acre 
every third year; and ſuppoſe only half the king- 
dom to be under am kind of cultivation; the 
whole of which, I have been informed ſinee the 
finiſhing my letter, amounts to only 11,042,642 
acres, T and the half will be 7,21, 321 acres; the 
number of tons of {alt for which, upon the quan- 
tity I have ſtipulated for each acre, will be 92,022 
every year. This amount at 40 ſhillings a ton, 
would be a monſtrous ſum to go annually out of 
the kingdom: and if Vour neighbours once diſ- 
covered Your conſumption ſo to increaſe, ſuch 
is their folly (at leaſt of the manufacturers) that 
they al, raiſe the price upon You, perhaps 
a to the prohibition it is under in Exgland for 
the uſe of land, rendered ſo by the beavy duty, 
and the trouble the petty officers always give thoſe 
who are inclined to uſe it. But if the ſalt was 
made upon the coaſts of Ireland, the farmer could 
afford to fetch it into the moſt interior parts of the 
kingdom, as an ingredient to aid in the manure 
of his land, without being ſubject to the difa- 
pointments, the caprice or jealouſy the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms probably would ſhew, as foon 


as they ſhould diſcover to what vaſt advantage 
the ſalt was uſed. - 


\ 


Here 


4 See Wat/mn's Dublin Almanack 1762 page 30. 
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Here then we ſec what an opportunity preſents. 


irfelf to the country, of not only ſaving the ſums 
of money which go out of the Kingdom every 
year for this article; but that a, manufactory may 
be introduced that would employ a great number 
of hands, that are every year ſtroling to England for 


work, » becauſe their native country affords it not; 


and many of whom I have ſeen in different parts 
of England, (being ſtrangers) languiſhing in diſeaſe, 
famine and the verge of death, (ſhame be it to e- 


very land of plenty) wanting the common ſup- 


plies which nature calls for, and which every ani- 
mal upon earth is intitled to, and much more the hun 


Again we ſee, that if the ſchemes 1 propoſe 
ſhould ever take place, and the farmers come to 
be inſtructed from your experience, how to uſe 


L 2 | ſalt 


* Which I think amounts to a full confutation of the charge | 


very ſanguinly laid againſt the poor people of this Kingdom, 
that they nat only want induſtry, but are really idle : how can 
they give pI proofs of the cruelty of that charge, 2 
going ſo far for labour ? and were they fed, cloathed, houſed, 
— erage they 2 to be, I have no doubt but th 

would ſhake off that floth their miſery involves them into, whi 

is natural to human nature, when diveſted of every comfort, with- 
out one hope or agreeable point in view. Again, have we not 
daily proofs of the ſpirit aud gallantry of theſe poor people in 
the field, when they are fed, cloathed and diſciplined as they 


ought to be, where are the troops that will march, flave, or 


fight with more alacrity and reſolution than they will? So that 
I cannot help thinking, they want only to be inſtructed and en- 
couraged by their ſuperiors, to render chem of the ſame value 
to their country, that the labourer in every trading nation, is 
elleemed to be of to the community. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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falt ypon their land, how prodigiouſly the manu- 
facture would riſe in its conſequence, above the 
one that would ſupply the preſent conſumption, 
and what immenſe benefits would ariſe to the na- 
tion from it. It would employ an infinite num- 
ber of men, women and children. As the lands 
improve by it, ſo would the inhabitants increaſe : - 
labour would become plenty for every labourer : 
It would leſſen the vaſt ſums of money already 
ſtated, to be annually going out of the Kingdom : 
It would increaſe the value of lands now lying 
remote and uncultivated: It would be felt in 
lowering the price of all kinds of proviſion, by 
which the poor cottager would ſhare in the com- 
forts of Life, which he ſeems at preſent to be 
totally diveſted off! money would appear in e- 
very hand, and you would become a great and 
opulent people within yourſelves; whilſt your 
neighbours ſovereign dominton of the ſeas, would 


protect 


lam informed it is the practice in this Kingdom to throw the 

lands as much as | poſlible into few hands, and that they are con- 
verted into grazing farms conſiſting of many thouſand acres ; a 
practice that may be beneficial to the holders of ſuch farms; but 
no improvement can ariſe from it to the lands, nor benefit to 
the landed intereſt; and what is worſe than all, ſuch a practice 
depopulates the country; a miſtake of a very ſerious nature; for 
however contemptably the lower and midling people may be 
looked upon in à natian, yet every man that will give himſelf 
time to conſider, will diſcover them to be the riches, ſupport and 
bulwark of their country; when excited by their ſuperiors to an 
induſtrious emulation; but cepopulating a country to the emolu- 
ment of a few, mult end in her certain ruin; and that more ſud- 
denly, when ſhe annual'y pours out her vitals, to fetch home 
what ſhe hath in herſelf. | 0 
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protect you from the inſolence of every envious 


and aſpiring enemy. Happy * were it 
made a proper uſe-off, © 


1 cannot but remark the complaints that I have 
often heard, of the limitations this country is under 
reſpecting trade, to which Iſhall only anſwer, that 
the nation moſt remarkable for its advntages in 
trade, gains her riches not ſo much by that, as by 
keeping within her own dominions the treaſure ſhe 
gets, forſhe will purchaſe little or nothing from her 
neighbours that ſhe can produce within herſelf ; 
hence is the ſource of all her greatneſs, So imme- 
diately is Ireland allied to her, that J heartily wiſh 
to ſee her follow the ſagacious example of her filter 
nation, ſince the greatneſs ſuch an ceconony would _ 
lift her to, would render her alſo the * of their 
mutual enemies, 


I have only juſt offered the outlines for an un- 
dertaking of this kind; an infinite deal remains to 
be ſaid; but by this time I muſt have tired your 
patience, and therefore ſhall conclude with only 
remarking, that I earneſtly recommend every man 
to be careful how he uſes ſalt upon his land, for 
in its crude and acrimonious ſtate, injudiciouſly 
applied, it will be productive of great miſchiefs, 
of which I have ſeen very mortifying ones; bur 
when properly prepared, and judiciouſly employ- 
ed, it will be productive of great benefits: And 

therefore 
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therefore I hope, ſhould You eyer condeſcend to 
the putting in practice the ſcheme of having public 
lectures given, and trying experiments in the man- 
ner propoſed, the article of ſalt will not eſcape 
your notice; ſince its manufacture here, and uſe 

upon the land, I am perfectly perſuaded will af. 
ford laſting and ſolid benefits to your country; 
her obtaining which, permit me to aſſure Vou, 
no man wiſhes more heartily than I do, of which 
I hope this little performance will be "deemed an 


carneſt. 


Dublin March 20th 1762. 
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Atlas Maritimus et Camercialis, or a General View of the 


Whole World, with Maps and Charts 1 
Burnett's Hiſtory of the Reformation. 3 Vols large paper. 
Walton's Polyglot Bible and Caſtel's Lexicon, 8 Vols 


A fine Callion of th beſt face of the cue. with 


Variorum Notes, both in 4to. and-8vo. © ' - 
Philoſophical Tranſactions Abridg'd, 1 3 Vols __ 


2 Publiſhed and Seld at ſaid FRG 


„ Trude and Improvement of Ireland in 


„cr Dobbs Eſq; price bd. 25 2d. 
% Bilcos very o the True Cauſes why Ireland was never 
" eatirely Subdued, nor brought under Obedience. of the 
Crown of England, untill the beginning of the Reign of 
King James Iſt. By Sir Jon Davies Kt, Printed ex- 
actly from the Edition in 1612 —To which is Prefix'd 
the AuTHoR's Life; and a Compleat Index added to 
the Work, (Price Sr2v'd 25 2d, bound 25 8d h.) 
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